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CHAPTER XX. (ConrTINUED.) 


Presently, through the hush, is heard the wak- 
ing of the morning breeze among the far-off pines. 
Slowly through the mists the skies begin to flush, 
the floating clouds throw their golden linings 
eastward, the golden portals of the east unfold, 
and the fiery chariot passes through, 

The whole heavens are aglow in gold and 
crimson clouds, that flare upon the rising wind, 
anc wave to and fro, like gorgeous draperies of 
the sun’s triumphal march through the heavens; 
the bright folds hanging voluminous upon the 
mountain tops, and flinging down reflected glory 
on the lake below. Across it, a blood-red streak 
lies like a band on Mount Pilate, standing up 
distinct and isolated in its gloom against the skies, 
and one thinks of the legendary grave somewhere 
hidden din the mountain’s recesses—the grave of 
the blood-stained soul whom neither the water 
which he vainly defiled in the judgment-hall, nor 
that of the lake where tradition holds he sought 
to find repose, could purify. Lake Zurich glim- 
mers faint as moonlight within the northern hori- 
zon; the Rossberg stands up red and seared as 
though but lately scarred by its stupendous slide 
of earth ; Mythen is veiled in amber vapors; and 
vaguer still retreat the mountains in Uri, until 
they are blending with the shadows in the valley 
of the Reuss. Yet farther off, there is a white 
cloud gleam of snowy Alps. A dozen watery 
mirrors, framed by crags or woods, flash back the 
splendor of the heavens. And the trembling 
mists retreating to the valleys, like phantom forms 
of water-sprite or Undine, waver toand fro, and 
flee before the sun. 
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But all this is when the sun has fairly risen; 
while he still is in the act, from a group standing 
somewhat apart, there goes up a low, half-sup- 
pressed matin-song of greeting, as the first golden 
shaft shoots above the horizon, 

Such a clear, sweet voice; it makes a sensation 
among the scattered sight-seers, half hushed 
though it is. There is a low, quickly-checked 
murmur of admiration, a stir as if turning to see the 
singer—who is out of view, however, seated on a 
rock in the midst of her own party. 

There is one among the more distant hearers 
who does not, indeed, join in the murmur of ad- 
miration at the first notes of that voice, but who 
has given a start of surprise, and a more search- 
ing glance around, And presently the gleam of 
recognition grows steadier in his eyes, although 
they have seen nothing familiar in the group 
which moment by moment becomes clearer to 
him, as the gray dawn glows into full sunrise. 

It is a group not unlike some others there; a 
comfortable English mamma, with her two or 
three daughters, fresh-looking, but with toilets 
rather hasty than becoming, in the early morn- 
ing light; a man or two, for whom the watcher 
had just now no attention to spare, and, a thought 
withdrawn from them, a girlish figure all in black, 
standing gazing out eagerly over the valleys, her 
clear profile and the yellow hair under the black 
shawl thrown carelessly over the head and held 
by one hand under the chin, every instant more 
and more distinct in the waxing light. The girl’s 
deep mourning dress seems a blur upon the bright- 
ness of the day, and the wistful face— 

But it is wistful no longer; it takes back, all in 
a moment, the sunny look which one can see is 
habitual, to it. For just then, one of her party 
stoops to make a request of the unseen singer, 
who with the wild “tra la la” of Kiicken’s 
Happy Hunter, breaks the spell she had cast 
round her’with her matin song, that through its 


; waking gladness had a plaintive thrill. 
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It is but a single verse of this she gives, ,how- 
ever; she is turning, and looks/with a half de- 
precating gesture to some one, who is Geoffrey 
Forbes, standing below her. That is not his 
choice ; shesis aware that the wild»gayety sle has 
thrown into'the ait ‘haS» ratlet broken the  Spefl 
she has been holding him in, So ‘she lets her 
voice fall, and she leans with one hand on the 
mossy rock which serves her fora seat, and gazes 
out as if absently, down over wooded mountain- 
sides and flushing lake below; while‘she sings in 
an undertone, with simple pathos, an old favor- 
ite of Geoffrey’s. And 

“the gray dawn is breaking, 

The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill.” 
And there is, to Geoffrey’s ear, still another reality 
than those; the suppressed feeling that thrills in 
Charlotte’s voice, that softens her half-averted 
face, as she sings of parting. 

The listless attitude, the pretty head thrown 
slightly back, the white cloudy wrap, falling away 
and disclosing the thick blonde plaits caught to- 
gether in a seeming carelessness that is the very 
triumph of ante-sunrise negligence; the soft, pa- 
thetic, childlike face; the sweet voice thrilling 
almost sobbingly through the nalf-open rosebud 
of a mouth— 

A strange pang, half pain, half pleasure, takes 
posession of Geoffrey. Parting? He knows well 
enough what thought of parting it is, that has 
stolen into the child’s heart. 

“ Come, Charlotte !”’ 

The call behind him breaks the spell with 
which the siren-voice was drawing him to her. 
He starts, and turns sharply from Charlotte on 
her rock, and joins the speaker, who is Delphine. 
He walks beside the small black figure toward 
the hotel. 

For it is day upon the Righi; and more than 
the mists are taking flight before the sun. The 
different groups are dispersing, hurrying to the 
inn; some suddenly aware, under the increasing 
light upon the subject, of the unbecomingness of 
their attire; some yawning, and casting sleepy 
and discontented glances around them, shivering 
pinched and blue in the frosty atmosphere ; oth- 
ers moving on with firm step and complacent air, 
as conscious of a duty performed. The cattle 
are lowing in the green pastures below, the stable- 
boys lazily going to their work, while from a 
window in marvelous proximity to the pointed, 
overhanging inn roof, beams a fair-haired maid, 
carrying on, as she airs her blankets and her linen, 
a stealthy flirtation with a gallant below, who sports 
the black leather small-clothes and white stock- 
ings, the scarlet vest and long blue open jacket, 
of the Schwyz canton. Underneath one of the 


balconies, a far-wandering Tyrolese peddler, 
his grave features looking national under the 
national cock-plume, is seizing Time by the fore- 
lock to display his store to the passing glance of 





a. Russian princess and her retinue, and the 
nearer view of a/knot of German students in gay 
pedestrian dress. Out to them issues an appetiz- 
ing odor through the open doorway, where mis- 
tress and maid arg@seen hurrying tomnd fro; with 
great bowls of goat's milk) and‘ of the country- 
made wine, and steaming wooden trenchers of oat- 
meal porridge, roast potatoes, arid toasted cheese, 
with the usual accompaniments of stewed fruits. 

The keen mountain air has made every one 
réady for breakfast ; except, apparently, Charlotte, 
who lingers in the doorway, half perhaps in the 
belief that Geoffrey Forbes will turn and join her, 
half in a puzzled disappointment that he has not 
done so before, but has walked with Delphine to 
the inn. It was nothing to Delphine, of course, 
his doing so; but what mistake has Charlotte 
made ? 

“* Was it something said, 
Something done, 
Vexed him? was it touch of hand, 
Turn of head ? 
Strange! that very way 
Love begun—” 

Charlotte pauses with a flush over that last 
word, in her thoughts. Has’ it come to that? 
She cannot answer the question to herself. She 
is not sure. But of this one thing she is sure; 
that if Geoffrey Forbes begins to fall into the 
habit of loving her— 

She breaks off. The flush of triumph just tint- 
ing her cheeks, deepens into a hot burning blush. 
For she has turned and sees some one approach- 
ing towards her, out of the fringe of stragglers 
loitering toward the inn, This one quickens his 
pace as she turns. 

The girl stands speli-bound for an instant, the 
blood burning im her face, her hands suddenly 
clasping, her parted lips quivering. 

But some sound behind her startles her. She 
throws back a hurried glance over her shoulder. 
It is nothing. Only some stranger passing, 
hardly looking at her as he crosses toward the 
dining-room. He has given her a timely warning, 
nevertheless. This is not the -best place for a 
meeting—as well keep out of the range of vision 
from the dining-room, where Geoffrey has taken 
Delphine. 

So she trips forward with a little impetuous 
rush, and both hands extended to— 

“ Cyril !” 

Cyril takes her hands in his, and shakes them 
heartily; rather more heartily than he might 
have done at home. A familiar face like Char- 
lotte’s is a bit of sunshine in a strange land, and 
so he tells her. 

She looks up at him, glowing all thé more. 

«“ And how did you know we werehere? Have 
you been to Berne? Were you coming to find 
us here?” 

« Well, no—” he has to own. “I was intend- 
ing to hunt you up at Berne; Aunt Margaret had 
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a host of commissions and messages for you 
through me; but I never thought of finding you 
here, and abroad at such an hour as this.’ 

*O! Cyril—” with a gush of enthusiasm, put- 
ting her hand in his arm, and drawing him, as if 
for a better view, quite safely away from range 
of the dining-room windows; “QO Cyril! how 
could you think I would have missed it? Was 
ever anything so glorious as that sunrise? If you 
could only just see the point we caught it from, 
down there! Such asweep of mountain and of sky, 
and the lake all aglow below.” 

*« Suppose you show me the point of view now,” 
he says, quietly, understanding her perfectly, but 
not unwilling to give her the word apart which 
she seems to desire. ‘“ But I confess, Charlotte,’’ 
he adds, as they walk on together; “I did not 
know sunrises lay in your line. I thought you 
were sensible enough to share Lever’s opinion 
upon early rising.” 

“ Lever’s opinion ?” 

“ That it is a very prying piece of business to 
peep at the sun while he is rising, and at his 
toilet; and that your early riser betrays his con- 
sciousness of the impertinence, by his manner of 
sneaking indoors again -vhen the sun has rubbed 
the clouds out of his eyes, and is ready for a good 
stare at him. But you haven’t the grace to look 
ashamed, eh? and are not to be daunted by his 
sunship’s fullest stare ?”” 

Why should she be? She is as fresh and fair 
a picture under the morning light, as one would 
wish to see in the setting of the mountain-side 
rising around her, For by this time they have 
passed down from the mountain’s brow, and are 
seated under a projecting rock that shields them 
from above. It is an excellent point of view, 
Cyril agrees with her, as he throws himself down 
on the green slope at her feet. The lake is blue 
and green and golden, far below, with the skies, 
the mountains, and the sunshine mirrored in it. 
It is an excellent point of view; but Cyril is 
turning from it, leaning on his elbow, looking up 
straight into Charlotte’s face. 

** What is Forbes doing here ?” 

She starts, and her color varies, Ot course 
Cyril might have caught sight of him, though she 
had thought he might perhaps have just reached 
the mountain-summit; his name was. not on the 
hotel books last night. 

* You saw him? You have just, come up?” 
she questioned in her turn, 

“ Only just in time for the sunrise. I caught 
sight of him then with your party. What is he 
doing here, Charlotte ?” 

“Doing ?’’ The girl colors confusedly, less at 
the words than at the grave, fixed look which ac- 
companies them. Then she recovers herself. 
“ Doing the Righi. We chanced upon each 
other in the Lauterbrunnen, then at Berne; and 
as we were coming up with three or four English 





friends from our hotel, Mr. Forbes agreed to join 
us,” 

“And how long does he continue to form one 
of your party ?” 

* Really—” with a touch of pardonable impa- 
tience ; for in a téte-a-téte a pretty woman hardly 
expects one man to make another the topic of 
conversation—** Mr. Forbes has not made me his 
confidante as to times and seasons.” 

“ But as to other things,’’—Cyril breaks in upon 
her—* Forbes has made you his confidante, 
Charlotte? You understand how it stands between 
him and—Gertrude ?” 

She hesitates just a little; how much does 
Cyril himself understand? Then she answers : 

“T think I know something of the situation.” 

“That he bound her, haad and foot, down 
there at Broomielaw,” says Cyril, sternly, ‘to 
await his good pleasure, until the year was out ; 
and that the year was out a week ago.” 

“O Cyril!” Charlotte faces him with a low 
cry of doubting surprise. “I am sure you must 
be mistaken. I cannot think you are right— 
unless Gertrude herself told you ?” 

“Gertrude herself told me,” says Cyril, walk- 
ing open-eyed into the snare her pretty incredulity 
spreads for him. 

* You went down to see her after I left you at 
Grafton? And she told youshe could not engage 
herself to you until after this year ?” 

“ Of course I went down to see her, and equally 
of course she told me nothing of the kind,” says 
Cyril, coolly. ‘ She merely would not listen to 
me. She did not hold herself free to do so, being 
so bound,”’ 

“A vastly different matter!’ mocks the girl. 

“You are right, it is vastly different,” is the 
quiet assent. “1 do not mind telling you, Char- 
lotte, I do not know that I have a hope—” 

And then something like a sudden madness 
seizes on the girl. Geoffrey Forbes is her bird in 
the hand, she believes; she has only to put out 
her soft white fingers, and hold him fast, And 
yet, Cyril, who is free—Cyril, who is beyond her 
reach—if she could only reach him, only stretch 
out her hands after him, even though in so doing 
she let Geoffrey go! 

“ Cyril,” she cries, flushed and quivering, not 
looking up at him, but blindly plucking at the 
mosses of the bank whereon she sits; “ Cyril, 
what is it you are doing? Will you waste your 
life on. a cold woman like that? Not know 
that you have a hope? Ah, Cyril, if she loved 
you, she could not leave you like that! She 
would have given you some glimmer of hope, just 
a word, a hint, a half-promise that after this year 
was over—”’ 

He interrupts her. 

“ That would make a mockery of her pledge. 
Of course she would not. do that. Only—” he 
adds, bitterly— “if she had cared even a little 
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for me, would she have given that pledge? I ask 
myself the question; I cannot answer it.” 

She looked at him, her clear eyes shining, her 
fair face full of emotion, 

“ Any woman could answer it, Cyril. Never! 
when she knew you loved her; when she could 
not help knowing it. Cyril, Cyril, while there 
was any hope—any hope—what woman who 
loved you could bind herself—” 

She stopped short there. Even while she 
speaks, she becomes conscious that she has lost 
his attention. He hears her words; but he is 
looking not at her, but absently out across the 
valley. 

“Well,” he says, slowly, in the pause that en- 
sues; and if he speaks a little hoarsely, it is 
steadily, “it must be as it must. You may be 
right, you probably are right. Bunt I shall go back 
and see for myself. There is no reason why I 
should keep away any longer, since Forbes is 
here.” 

“But he is going back””—she says it breathlessly, 
pantingly. “He is goimg back. He will, I 
know.” 

The man is far too much absorbed in the thought 
of the one woman, to heed all the subtle changes 
in another woman's voice. He has no eyes for 
her; it is as if he were looking back at Gertrude 
among the gorse in that Broomielaw moonlight 
which somehow has dimmed all other light for 
him. The morning sunshine is full on Charlotte’s 
agitated face, but he knows nothing of it, does 
not even glance at her as he answers: 

“Let him. Indeed, I wish you to tell him, 
Charlotte, what I say. We will start fair, but we 
must start from to-day; I consider that he has 
forfeited all his year’s advantage by his week’s 
delay. I have been lingering over here, keeping 
out of the way, because I believed he had gone 
back, and I had no right to interfere. But now 
—now—a fair field and no favor!” he cries, 
springing up and taking his alpenstock from the 
grass, as if he were setting forth at once upon his 
journey. 

Charlotte’s color all dies out. She sits gazing 
at him with wide dilated eyes. He puts his hand 
out to her, standing below her as he is. 

“So you will tell him, Charlotte. I am off; 
and besides, I have nofancy for meeting him just 
now. Tellhim I go to take the first steamer at 
Havre. He has time to do likewise; and if we 
chance to encounter each other as fellow-travelers, 
why we need be none the worse friends, I sup- 
pose, because we are of the same mind there at 
Broomielaw.” 

Charlotte does not give her hand; instead she 
catches his arm with both her hurried, trembling 
hands. 

“ Cyril, what are you doing? She does not 
love you, she will never love you as—” 

The voice dies in a gasp, for he is looking at 





her now. Not fully understanding, even now: he 
is thinking of Gertrude’s eyes instead. 

“Perhaps she will not,” he says, slowly. 
“Well, I am not the only man who has done 
without love. And she is the one woman in the 
world to me.” 

That last sentence brings back the blood to 
Charlotte's cheeks and lips. She looks at him 
with her eyes glittering; she puts her hands in 
his. 

* Good-bye, then; and good speed |” 

“ What, above your friend Forbes ?” 

There is a meaning in his eyes now, as when 
first he asked her, “ What is Forbes doing here ?” 
But she keeps her upward glance steady, as she 
says, lightly : 

“ Oh, I thought you said a fair field and no 
favor; so I may wish the same to him.” 

“Do so.” The ring in his voice is cheerful, 
even glad; there is not in it too much fear to put 
his fate to the touch. At least he starts fair now ; 
and so he grasps Charlotte’s hand rather more 
closely than he would if Geoffrey Forbes were not 
“doing the Righi” with her; and he turns, and 
she sees him swinging his long staff lightly as he 
strikes into adownward foot-path which presently 
takes him round a crag, out of her sight. 

Out of her sight. She sinks low on the moss 
again ; she flings her arms up with a wild, despair- 
ing gesture on the bank above her, and bows her 
head down on them, covering her face; and then 
she breaks into deep, voiceless sobs, that shake 
her like the passionate crying of a child. 

It is a full half-hour later that she is found 
there. The passionate torrent of grief and anger 
has stormed itself out; the pretty shoulders are 
yet quivering with sobs; the fair face is wet and 
flushed with tears, as she lifts it hurriedly at that 
step beside her. Can Cyril have returned ? 

But it is Geoffrey—Geoffrey, who is as startled 
as she ; as troubled at the sight of those tears, as 
she at the consciousness of them. 

“ Charlotie! what has grieved you so ?” 

He is not conscious that he has called her by 
her name thus, until something in her manner, in 
her sudden glance, makes him aware of it. He 
colors hotly, and she casts down her eyelashes, 
and begins in a shy fashion to plait the border of 
her moist handkerchief with trembling fingers. 
Her color, too, deepens excitedly, for now the 
die must be cast: she has lost Cyril ; shall she win 
or lose this man? It all depends—she says to 
herself—it all depends upon her steady hand just 
at this moment. 

Yet her nerves are quivering with pain. But 
she must brace herself. It does not work against 
her that her voice is far from steady, as she 
answers : 

« ]—it is nothing; only—it is natural, I sup- 
pose, where one has been over happy—it is just a 
silly fancy that—the sunshine cannot last.” 
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The busy little hands are still trembling at their 
. task. Geoffrey has thrown himself beside her, 
and he puts his firm hand over the two. 

“ My little friend does not weep over fancies ; 
there is some real trouble ; she must let me help 
her.” 

Then the pretty red lip trembles again; the 
tender voice cries out with a childish sob in it: 

“ How can you helpme? You are going away 
presently, and—” 

“But I am not going away,” he says, still 
speaking as he might to a hurt child. 

“ Not going away!’ It is as if the sunlight 
flashed out in an April sky, the smile that gleams 
in her eyes. And then—the tears are very ready 
to fall still, after the long weeping—they fill up 
and overflow, and glitter in the sunshine on her 
lashes as she drops them, and says, breathlessly : 

“Ah, but you will go; and then I-—” 

She breaks off, and snatches her hands from his 
clasp, and covers her flushed face with them, 

And Geoffrey— 

Geoffrey looks at her a moment as if thunder- 
struck. It is true, then; and he has hurt her so; 
he, to whom she has been so gentle and so kind. 

Kind! Will another woman love him so? 
Not Gertrude; never Gertrude. But this child, 
whom he has taken off her guard, from whom he 
has surprised this unconscious confession ?— 

The drooping figure—the fair bowed head—the 
flushing face—that sob— 

An arm steals around the figure; a hand is 
drawing down the two small hands. 

“ Charlotte, little one, if you will keep me by 
you, I will never go.” 

And then the face hides itself, crimson with 
shame, upon his shoulder. 

But has she not delivered Cyril’s message, at 
least after a fashion? She has spoken of Geoffrey’s 
going, and he has chosen to stay. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


** La gloire aisee 
D’ entrer dans un cceur de toutes parts ouvert.”’ 

“ Number seven—yes, I think number seven 
will do; and the state-room I looked at first. You 
may consider them engaged. And the steamer 
sails—when, exactly ?” 

What answer the steward makes, as he gathers 
his state-room keys together in a bunch, is quite 
lost on his questioner, who, in turning, has caught 
sight of a party coming down the saloon with 
shawl-straps and traveling-bags, as if about to 
leave the steamer, A French maid bringing up 
the rear, laden with the greater part of the light 
burdens ; and, glancing back to speak to her—a 
sparkling little “ golden blonde,” in those “ miti- 
gated affliction ’’ weeds which are only becoming 
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and not dismal, and which make all the brighter 
from. the contrast the eager, speaking blue eyes, 
the soft, rose-tinted face, the red lips just parting 
inasmile. The stranger standing apart at the 
other end of the long saloon, half smiles to her- 
self, unconsciously ; then her eyes fall on the fore- 
most of the party. 

They are not fronting her, but she can see them 
plainly in the mirror opposite. The tall, dark, 
grave-looking man, is waiting in half-suppressed 
impatience at the repeated detention behind ; his 
companion, upturning a fair, childishly fresh 
face, as with a little air of possession she clasps 
her free, ungloved left hand over the one already 
in his arm, is making some smiling speech, at 
which he does not smile ; and just then, glancing 
aside into the mirror as they walk on thus, she 
stands still with a violent start. 

He, too, stops with another involuntary move- 
ment of impatience, Any more forgotten parcels 
to return for? But that startled, frightened gaze 
of hers— 

He follows it; and there in the mirror the 
three face one another: the two standing arm in 
arm, and the quiet, slender figure in black, looking 
at them steadily out of the state-room doorway 
opposite, 

“ Gertrude!” 

It is Charlotte who utters the name unawares, 
in a breathless, dismayed sort of way, and drops 
the hand which she has clasped over the one in 
Geoffrey’s arm. Geoffrey for his part does not 
speak, A gray hue overspreads his face, and he 
stands gazing into the mirror, making no move- 
ment to turn and meet Gertrude herself, instead 
of that semblance of hers, It is only thus in the 
mirror that he looks at her; his eyes, after that, 
never once lift themselves to the level of hers; 
for he must turn now—Gertrude, after the briefest 
pause, has come forward, and holds out her hand, 

“ You took me by surprise, Charlotte; I did not 
know you were on your way home—and Cousin 
Geoffrey. Odd that you should be coming and I 
going on the same steamer, is it not? I need not 
ask what sort of a voyage you had over, for you 
look so well.” 

Perhaps she is talking justa little at random, for 
at this instant Charlotte certainly does not look 
well, but pale and frightened and shrinking, as she 
stands there under Gertrude’s eyes, with a vague 
feeling that the cabin-floor might yawn and swal- 
low her up, and no harm done. Not that Char 
lotte could not have held her own well enough if 
she had had a moment’s warning ; but, taken thus 
at unawares— 

The hand fallen at her side makes a covert 
moticn to hide itself in the folds of her dress; but 
not before Gerirude’s eyes have been drawn to it. 
Perhaps they would not have been, but for the 
frightened, furtive look on Charlotte’s face, which 
accompanies that motion; but as it is, Gertrude 
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does glance down in time to catch the glitter of a 
gold ring on the thirdfinger. It is while Gertrude 
is still holding out her own hand in greeting ; and 
though the blood forsakes her face, and then flies 
back as swiftly as it went, she does not withdraw 
the hand, into which, as if constrained to do so, 
Charlotte puts her right one, dropping Geoffrey’s 
arm. 

“Tam to welcome home two cousins instead 
of one, am I not?” says Gertrude, very quietly 
and steadily. And then; “ Pray make me known, 
Charlotte, to your sister; this is your sister, Mrs. 
Burger ?”’ 

Delphine coming up at this moment, in her un- 
consciousness of anything like a scene, is a won- 
derful relief to the three. Charlotte takes cour- 
age, and manages the introduction creditably 
enough; and while Delphine and Gertrude are 
exchanging a cheerful commonplace or two, 
Geoffrey also has recovered himself; the more 
rapidly that Charlotte is no longer on his arm, 
but the two are standing apart. 

How easy Gertrude is, how cool and uncon- 
cerned, Geoffrey Forbes is saying to himself, in a 
stern sort of indignation ; when, witha start and a 
guilty glance across at Charlotte, he recollects 
himself. 

As for Charlotte, it is not often that she is not 
equal to the occasion; she certainly is now. It is 
but the first surprise that has disconcerted her; she 
has already so completely gone back to the old 
footing with Gertrude, that when Delphine pres- 
ently makes the move to go ashore, Charlotte 
proposes that they shall drive Gertrude where she 
is staying. It is an indirect question ; even Char- 
lotte’s temerity does not carry her so far as to 
push inquiry into Gertrude’s plans, or to ask how 
it is she happens to be going abroad. The truth 
is, in this last month or two there has been very 
little question as to Gertrude with Charlotte or 
Forbes; it was easier just to suppose her still at 
Broomielaw. As for the depreciation of her little 
stock, which left her almost without income, they 
knew nothing of that. 

Charlotte would have done better not to make 
her offer ; for, for the first time, Gertrude shows a 
little hauteur of manner. Many thanks, but she 
has not quite finished her business, and would 
prefer not to detain them ; so good-morning. 

There is nothing for it but to take the steady, 
slim, gloved hand she offers, first to Charlotte, 
then to Mrs. Burger, and to Cousin Geoffrey in his 
turn. It is very cold and listless when it reaches 
his ; until she glances up and meets his haggard 
eyes, that dare not ask her forgiveness. Then her 


color heightens, and she shakes hands with him in 
her old, cordial fashion. 
regrets ? 

“You should have let me give you my best 
wishes beforehand, Cousin Geoffrey,” she says to 
him in the clear, low voice which Charlotte hears ; 


Does he fancy she 








“but I hope they are in time yet; they are 
sincere encugh, for the sake of the old, old days.” 

What can he answer her? And so they part; 
but Charlotte has fallen back to take her shawl 
from Babet, and it is Delphine and Geoffrey who 
walk on in front together. 

It is some ten minutes later when Gertrude 
comes out alone across the gangway. She is not 
walking in any absent, preoccupied manner, but 
with a light, free step, giving dainty heed to her 
dress, gathered up ‘n one hand, as she threads her 
way among boxes and barrels heaped on the 
wharf, and with her other hand keeps the sun- 
umbrella up over her head. 

Some one leaning against a pile of freight, 
rather out of her path, and watching the gangway, 
starts out of his moody attitude, and comes for- 
ward and joins her. 

“ You ought not to come down here by your- 
self, Gertrude. Mrs. Baldwin ought to know 
better than to let you.” 

Gertrude looks round with a startled exclama- 
tion : 

“Cyril!” And then, blushing more vividly 
than she is aware: “ Mrs. Baldwin is very kind 
and considerate, but of course she does not 
engage to pay me three hundred a year to play 
Mamselle Helpless. She expects her companion 
to assist her in these small ways, and I hope to be 
as good as a courier before we half finish our 
European tour. No, I won’t take your arm; I 
have my dress and parasol to take care of, you 
see; but you may pilot me safely through these 
drays, since you happen to be here.” 

“I don’t ‘happen to be here,’” he answers, 
walking on at her side. “I have been to Mrs. 
Baldwin’s to see you, and was told where yo. 
were. Gertrude”— he says, abruptly—* have you 
read the morning papers, and did you see the list 
of passengers arrived by this steamer? But I 
need not ask, or you would not be here.” 

Now Gertrude thanks the instinct of pride which 
prevented her taking his arm. She has to fall 
back an instant, for a wagon laboring past; when 
she is beside him again, she looks at him quietly 
and says: 

“You are wrong. I would have come all the 
same, if Mrs. Baldwin had asked me. I have not 
seen the list of arrivals. I have, however, seen 
some of the arrivals themselves, Cousin Geoffrey 
and his wife were still on board when I came 
down, and I had an opportunity to offer my con- 
gratulations.”’ 

She says it with a queer little rig im her voice, 
half laughter, half tears; but the tears win the 
day in her eyes, which she lifts frankly to Cyril. 

“T am sorry for Cousin Geoffrey. It is against 
his nature to do anything not utterly straightfor- 
ward and open. And Charlotte—unless, indeed, 
she manages to hoodwink him to the end” — 

“TI must say, Gertrude, I think you put the 
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burden just now on the wrong shoulders. It was 
Forbes who owed it to be especially straightfor- 
ward.” 

“ Stay, Cyril; Cousin Geoffrey did not owe it to 
me to be, or to do, or to Teave undone anything. 
It was all over between us when he went abroad 
last year. Only, I had promised him that for a 
year, or until he gave me some sign that he had 
gotten the better of his disappointment, I would 
not—would not” — 

All at once she is aware of the possible infer- 
ence from her words. She breaks off in the 
hottest confusion, while Cyril supplies eagerly : 

“ Would not listen to me? Gertrude, take my 
arm ; it is impossible to say anything while we are 
being jostled apart at every instant.” 

He speaks rather authoritatively, but Gertrude 
makes no movement to obey, letting an old 
huckster-woman thrust herself and her basket in 
between them just then. Afterwards, when they 
are walking on together again, 

“ Take my arm, Gertrude,” he repeats, 

But she looks straight up at him. She is a lit- 
tle paler than she was, but her eyes have a steady 
light in them. “ You are very kind, Cyril. But I 
have no desire to be taken care of, either by 
Cousin Geoffrey, or by you in his default.” 

“Gertrude!” It is almost angrily that he 
turns on her. “I thought you women were 
quicker at understanding us. I thought you would 
at least give me credit for being honest, and not 
trying to cheat you with a sham” — 

Certainly he upbraids her under difficulties. A 
couple of shouting urchins dive in between them 
at thatmoment. When they come together again, 
Gertrude, without looking at him, and with her 
downcast face a rosy red, puts her hand gently 
in his arm, 

It is all the answer that he asks just then. Af. 
terwards, when they are parting at Mrs. Bald- 
win’s door, he says to her: 

“But you cannot give up your European trip, 
Gertrude. I'll make a better guide than your 
Mrs. Baldwin, I promise you.” 

“Oh, are you going to offer her your services 
as courier? How charming that will be!” 

He silences the mocking voice by a glance up 
at her as she stands on the steps aboye him. 
Though he says, responsive to her blush : 

“We will give Mrs. Baldwin the opportunity 
of trying the steady person between whom and 
you she hesitated, you remember; and you and I 
will sail from New York instead. Betty shall 
come up from Broomielaw to give us her blessing ; 
I believe she has given it to me long ago,’’ he 
adds, laughing, “even in the days when you 
would give me nothing, not even a ray of hope.” 

«- How could I give you what I had not my- 
self?” she asks softiy. And then, before he could 
add ong eager word, the servant opened the dvor 
to her, and she vanished within, 





CHAPTER XXII. 





D. Pedro.—*“ Look, here she comes,”’ 
Bene.— Will your grace command me 
any service to the world’s end.” 


“ Ts there any danger ?” 

“ Danger, Mrs. Burger? Danger of what?” 

Dr. Mackenzie is conscious that he is speaking 
sharply, and that it is not polite thus to repeat 
one’s words. But somehow this dainty little lady 
in her silks and furbelows irritates him. To most 
men, she would have been as a gleam of sunshine 
in that dingy doorway ; to Mahlon Mackenzie she 
is a blot—something against nature. 

“Ts there any danger of contagion ?” explains 
Delphir:z, nestling her hands comfortably in her 
muff, as she looks up at him standing on the door- 
step above her. Just now, the two seem to be 
quite alone together; for the disheveled woman 
in the adjoining doorway has left off staring at 
the dainty apparition which displeases Dr. Mac- 
kenzie, and has carried her fretting baby indoors ; 
and the group of small ragamuffins industriously 
employed in damming up the gutter, have carried 
the scene of their operations farther afield. So 
there is nothing left, in the narrow, high-walled 
alley, to distract the attention of these two from 
each other. Delphine Burger, it is true, if she 
had lifted her glance to the windows overhead, 
might have caught glimpses of a white, fright- 
ened face, shrinking back behind the half-drawn 
white curtain, yet staring down at Delphine in a 
spell-bound way. But Delphine looks up no 
further than to Dr. Mackenzie, as she adds: 

“‘ There often is, in fevers, is there not ?” 

“ Not if one keeps out of the way of them. 
You are quite safe in the fresh air, If you nursed 
a patient, indeed, and constantly breathed the at- 
mosphere of a small, stifling room, I would not 
be so sure of there being no risk. But, as it hap- 
pens, there is no fever here; and nursing, I pre- 
sume, is not your intention.” 

Delphine laughs. 

“T only came to see if anything is needed. 
You doctors are said to order impossible things 
for the poor.” 

“ Unfcrtunately, we find a cheap diet seldom 
nourishing,”’ says Dr. Mackenzie, drily. 

“Then I cam send something, and the more 
nourishing the better. I have some wine of fab- 
ulous age, which I would be glad to give your 
sick when they need it.”’ 

Delphine speaks as if Dr. Mackenzie’s accept- 
ance would be a personal favor to her, and the 
gift is far too valuable to his patients for him to 
refuse. , 

“You must let me know whenever you need 
any. I suppose I may send a few bottles here. 
And, Dr. Mackenzie,” adds Delphine, putting out 
her hand to him, “if you would come to my 
house on Thursday evenings, I can promise you 
would meet some pleasant people.” 
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Mackenzie shakes hands, and thanks her for 
her offer, but purposely, says nothing of her invita- 
tion, which he has no idea of accepting. He 
does not even offer to go with her to the end of 
the alley, nor even watch her on her way, but 
turns back into the house, and upstairs to his pa- 
tient, thinking hardly of the distribution of the 
good things of this life; for Delphine shows 
that she gives of her superfluity, and the giving 
costs her nothing. 

Delphine has her thoughts too, as she walks 
on, slowly picking her way through the mud. 
They are not of the hard conditions of life, nor 
of the poverty around her. “TI wonder if he will 
come. If the wine does not bring him, I don’t 
know what will; it was a sort of inspiration, that 
offer. He certainly does not know how to receive 
a favor; and really I don’t care whether he 
comes or not. Only, Louis de Lille hinted, when 
I told him I intended to have this wonderful new 
doctor at my house, that there were some things 
which even a pretty woman could not do. And 
yet, if I choose, I could. If I put.on a dress as 
ugly as that of a Sister of Charity, and nursed 
his patients, he would follow me like a dog. It 
is always these Samsons that have some secret as 
to their strength, and if you discover it, you can 
make them as other men, But then, I have no 
desire to risk catching a fever, for a mere ca- 
price.” 

Meanwhile, her Samson goes his way unsnared 
upstairs, and raps on a door at a landing rather 
high up. When he has no answer, he lifts the 
latch and enters. 

The little white nest of a room, which would 
have struck a stranger as oddly out of keeping 
with its neighborhood, is familiar enough to Dr. 
Mackenzie to attract no attention now; he turns 
at once to the bed, where he will find his patient. 
And then he becomes aware that she is not, as he 
had supposed, the sole occupant of the room at 
this moment. 

Yonder, at the window, crouching down, veiled 
by the curtain, her two hands clenched with ner- 
vous strength upon the sill, kneels a young woman 
so intently gazing out from the mere loop-hole 
view she has left herself, that she does not hear 
him enter. It is not until he speaks to her: 

“ Miss Ellis—”’ 

She turns then. She starts to her feet with a 
quick, gasping breath, almost a cry. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie comes a step forward, hastily; there is 
such a white terror in her face, and she puts out 
her two hands with a shrinking gesture, cowering 
back against the window. And then, when she 


sees who it is, she tries to recover herself, and 
fails, and breaks into a passion of tears, covering 
her face, and bowing her head down on the arm 
of the chair into which she sinks. 

Mahlon Mackenzie looks on for a long mo- 
ment dismayed. He has seen distress enough in 





his time, and has striven to soothe it; but what can 
he say to this? He cannot understand it. Was 
she watching the fine lady picking her dainty 
way down the alley, and did some pang of 
envy— 

Envy? Even while he says it to himself he 
knows it is not true. It is no such mean and 
shallow feeling which convulses the beautiful 
dark face, seen an instant and then hidden from 
his view. Some memory of brighter days, per- 
haps, recalled by the gay little figure. 

But even that, though it is easy to believe that 
the girl has seen brighter days, fails to explain 
the breathless—fear, was it ?—in her dilated eyes. 
He perceives that she is making a brave struggle 
with her emotion; her slight hand clenches more 
and more firmly on the arm of her chair. And 
something comes just then to help her. Itisa 
laugh ; a low, chuckling, vacant sort of laugh, 
from the bed. At that the young woman lifts 
her head, first with an anxious glance in the di- 
rection of the sound, and then with a timid one 
up at Dr. Mackenzie. 

But she need not have been afraid of disturb- 
ing his patient yonder. It was not her low sob- 
bing, which called forth that strange comment. 
The sick girl is lying with her white cheek turned 
aside on the white pillow, the glassy pale-blue 
eyes staring in a faintly pleased way at a gay 
bunch of chrysanthemums in a painted vase on 
the table beside her. There isa plate also, heaped 
with grapes, and an orange which makes another 
bit of vivid color on which the pleased eager 
eyes dwell. A gaily-colored picture-book lies 
open on the coverlet, under one of the wasted, 
but large and coarsely-made hands resting spread 
out there. Dr. Mackenzie is more than ever 
struck by the difference between the two occupants 
of the room, when the young woman whom he 
has called Miss Ellis, after that one timid, hesita- 
ting, half-questioning glance at him, comes for- 
ward to the bedside. He looks from the one to 
the other, secure in his scrutiny, in that Miss Ellis 
is not heeding him, with her dark eyes riveted 
upon that upturned face. 

Whatever difference there may have been in 
the age of the two, disease has nearly equalized 
it, making the invalid, haggard and worn, appear 
far older than she ought to be; an impression 
deepened by the heavily moulded features, with 
their blank of expression. Except for that strange 
blank, she might once have had a certain come- 
liness of the blond German peasant type; and 
still the skin is clear, and shows the blue veins 
in the sunken temples, back from which waves 
the abundant fair hair, lying in smoothly braided 
tresses across the pillow. The lips are parted 
over the white teeth in a vacant half smile, which 
at least has no pain in it. ‘ 

“ She does not suffer,” says the other girl, sud- 
denly, watching her. And then, turning sharply, 
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“ Dr. Mackenzie, are you sure, sure that you are 
not mistaken—thatthere is nothing to be done for 
her? Nothing which money—a great deal of 
money—can do ?”’ she adds in an urgent almost 
whisper, knotting her hands together, paling 
again, raising her eyes to him with again that 
shrinking dread dilating them. 

At another moment, Mahlon Mackenzie might 
have smiled at that parenthesis uttered by this 
girl in her cheap stuff gown, standing in the midst 
of her poor, bare room, But now he does not 
smile; he only says, gently: 

“ There is nothing that money can do for her. 
But I will tell you what I will do for you, Miss 
Ellis; I will bring one of our leading physicians 
to see the case, and to give you his opinion.” 

* Could he help her ?” she asks, looking up at 
him with grave appeal, 

“ In this life-long disease of spine and brain, 
there is no remedy but death, which is merciful, 
and gradually coming to relieve her. Still, it may 
be some satisfaction to you to have other advice.” 

“I trust you,” she says, simply. “ And Gretel 
does not like strangers; and if they can do her 
no good, why should they come, just to distress 
her ?” 

“ Only if they would be any comfort to you,” 
he telis her. “ Well, then I will say no more 
about it; for indeed nothing could do more than 
your devotion—” 

She puts. up her hand to stop him, with a hur- 
ried gesture of pain. 

“ My devotion!” and then, more calmly : “ Dr. 
Mackenzie, if she had had a quite different home 
—money, friends, everything—if she had had all 
these two years, three years ago ?” 

“ They could not have saved her. They could 
not even have made her happier than you have. 
Do you not know that? My dear child,” he says, 
putting his hand gently upon her shoulder, as she 
hangs breathlessly upon his words—“ rest content. 
If Providence has made her capacity for enjoy- 
ment so small that a flower, a bit of bright riband, 
a gaily-colored print, fill it to overflowing, why 
should you be sorry that you cannot give her more ? 
You have fulfilled your duty to her nobly, whether 
it were given you to do, or whether you took it 
upon you eut of sweet charity.” 

She has quailed under that word, shrinking 
away from him, glancing round her with again 
that agony of fear in her eyes. “Charity !””—the 
bitter cry breaks from her unawares. 

Then Dr. Mackenzie takes his resolve. 

He has been attending the girl Gretel here, for 
more than two months now, and has been inter- 
ested in this other case, not down in his books, 
not within the reach of his pharmacopoeia, but 
which evidently to him needs treatment. And 
yet, for all her shy friendliness, he knows no more 
about it than at first. Not that, apparently, Miss 
Ellis has anything to conceal; he knows that for 





the last two years she has been living at this lodg- 
ing-house, to which she brought Gretel; and her 
small table near the window, strewn with her 
working-materials, at which he has often seen her 


. busy, her attention divided between her task and 


her patient, makes no mystery of her occupation, 
which is that of coloring photographs, or touch- 
ing up the penciled heads beginning to catch the 
popular fancy in the photograph galleries, for 
which she is employed, Yet Dr. Mackenzie feels 
some mystery about her in her isolation; for he 
sees for himself that she is so utterly different 
from the girl Gretel, for whom she called him in, 
that it is hardly possible she could be of the same 
blood. If, then, he could be of service to her? 

The hope justifies him in breaking through the 
silence she has wrapt about her like a veil. He 
speaks, perhaps somewhat abruptly : 

“ You must forgive me, if what I have to say 
trenches upon the reserve you have chosen, So 
far as I can tell, you have no other friend near 
you; and | am, if you will permit me to say so, 
too good a friend to stand by without a remon- 
strance, and see you sacrifice yourself like this. 
Whatever reason you may have had for coming 
to this poor creature and giving your life up to 
her, in a few weeks, or months at farthest, a mer- 
ciful death is drawing near to relieve her, and to 
release you. I do not understand your reason; I 
do not ask to understand it; but if you have left 
your home and natural friends, whether from 
duty, or perhaps a youthful and mistaken gener- 
osity—”’ 

It is the anguish in her face which interrupts 
him at that word. Her lips move for an instant 
without speech: then she says: 

“JI will not deceive you: I have been that 
child’s most cruel enemy. Nothing that I could 
do for her, were I to work myf yers to the bone 
for her, were I to watch besideher night and day 
upon my knees—nothing that I could do would 
expiate. And natural friends! If you had been 
unnatural, cruel, working terrible, irreparable hurt 
to the one on earth to whom you owed most 
duty—”’ 

The girl standing there before him with her 
pure, clear, noble face, flushed and impassioned 
in her hurried speech, how could he link with 
her the thought of such evil-doing as she spoke 
of? And yet her deadly earnestness. 

“ Irreparable ?” is all he finds’to say. He is 
sorry he has said it, the instant after, seeing how 
she shudders as if it were her doom. 

She just repeats the word, and answers him. 
He turns away from the sight of her white face, 
and walking to the window, stands there looking 
out, before he speaks again : 

“If I am wrong, and you do not exaggerate 
your misdoing, still, remember that when one re- 
pents—” 

“ But I do not repent,” says Elliot, very low. 
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Her thoughts, in that pause before he spoke, 
had passed from her father to this Gretel Burger, 
whose story she has kept back for Delphine’s 
sake. 


Mahlon turns round and looks at her in an: 


amazed way. He was not prepared for that steady 
assertion. In all his experience with sinners— 
and an earnest worker among the poor in his 
profession has almost as wide experience as any 
preacher of the gospel—confession and lip-repent- 
ance at least, were well-nigh synonymous. And 
that this woman, who has seemed to him a sort 
of lay Sister of Charity, should calmly declare, 
as she is doing: 

“I do not repent. 
again, I know that I should do the same. 
try to undo it, when a word, a breath—”’ 

She breaks off—what is she saying, what clue is 
she giving unawares? She has been bending 
over the bed while speaking, putting to the sick 
girl’s lips the cool glass of water which the in- 
articulate murmur and the wandering eyes ap- 
peared to ask; and now, as she sets back the 
glass, she sinks on her knees at the bedside, 
merely because she is trembling so that her limbs 
fail under her. She is not praying ; no thought of 
prayer is in her heart. But how should Mahlon 
know that, as he looks upon her in that humble 
attitude, her face hidden against Gretel’s pillows ? 
He turns, and goes out of the room quietly and 
reverently, as in his Master’s presence, who draws 
nigh to hear. 

No thought of prayer is in her heart. Elliot is 
no mocker; she does not go into the temple courts 
and lay her gifts upon the altar, remembering 
what her fellow-creature had said against her. 
“ First be reconciled to thy brother.” 

But Elliot has spoken the truth. No thought 
of reconciliation, implying restitution, is in her 
mind. Remorse is there; despair, abhorrence of 
herself, outcast of the just God; a shuddering 
pity forthe helpless creature on whose every need, 
whose every childish whim, she waits as though 
she, Elliot, were not her cruel enemy. For E)- 
liot has never tried to shut her eyes to her own 
evil-doing, after that wretched night when she 
stole away from her home, driven forth half by the 
horror of the harm she never doubted she had 
wrought to her father, half by the dread of what 
might further befall this helpless Gretel Burger. 
For the German-looking letter from Baltimore, 
which had come to her through the post-office 
that evening, had for the first time made all the 
facts of the case clear to Elliot. The mother 
herself had told so little; she had not said that 
her child was a hopeless imbecile with a spinal 
disease which must grow worse; and it came as a 
terrible revelation of her own cruelty to Elliot, 
who had all that while had been striving to for- 
get. The letter was from the boarding-house 


If it were all to go over 
Do I 


keeper, in whose care Gretel had been left, and 
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should have been written a year ago, the woman 
explained, but that she had mislaid the bit of pa- 
per on which Frau Burger had, before she went 
away, set down where she was going, so that she 
might be sent to if anything happened tothe child. 
From this statement it went on to blame the 
mother who could thus fora whole year desert 
her child and throw her upon strangers, more of 
a burden as she was growing every day, no longer 
able to sit up now—though the dear heaven 
knows, the writer added, she had never grudged 
the poor one her bit or sup; but her own family 
cares were heavy on her, and Frau Burger did a 
grievous wrong to her. It was this letter which 
had sent Elliot in desperation to her father for 
money, that spring evening more than two years 
ago; and it was this letter that had been her 
guide when she went to seek the child Gretel, to 
take her away to herself, to care for her, to work 
for her through many a hard and struggling month, 
to give her life up to her. 

But confess the wrong she has done her, and 
throw reproach on Delphine’s name, and bring 
the tears of shame into those bonnie eyes she 
watched from her window laughing up into Dr. 
Mackenzie’s ?—Elliot will not do it, she is say- 
ing to herself, there on her knees. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHRISTMAS SONG. 


BY CAROLINE A. MERIGHI. 
Who could in fitting strain the great song sing 
To tell how Saviour-Christ to earth was given, 
And wore humanity—all souls to bring 
Triumphant to the gates of highest heaven— 
That Christmas morn ? 
Crowns Him no crown who is of heaven the King, 
No sceptre glitters in His holy hand, ; 
But seraphs unto Him an anthem sing 
Chaunted again by earth’s exultant band, 
On Christmas morn! 
Not with the gorgeous garments of the great 
Swathed are his limbs who lowly is laid; 
Though angels for His earliest breath await, 
Roofed by a manger is His sacred head 
On Christmas morn. 
Hangs in the cloud of the fair East the Star, 
The Magi kneel with gifts of Orient store, 
The shepherds reverent hear the strain afar : 
* On earth good-will !""—the darkness is no more! 
‘Tis Christmas morn ! 
What heedeth He whose infant soul is "ware 
Of cross, of spear, of crown of thorn and blood ? 
Man to be saved is his celestial care, 
The Father's mission fair, the errand good 
Of Christmas morn. 
Cometh anew to every faithful heart, 
Christ with the glory of that holiest day, 
Making new heavens with a sun apart, 
Only by knowledge of His hallowed sway 
Each Christmas morn. 
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FANNY’S SYSTEM. 


BY ROBERT C. MEYERS. 


She was a very litthe woman indeed—so much 
so that if she had not been almost round, you 
might imagine her, when you saw her back, to be 
achild. But that back, as it was, dispelled all 
infantile illusion, too, for your children are never 
very large of shoulders, nor are your children 
ever cajoled into having five feet and nothing of 
height and imagining that they are not so very 
small after all. And, although Fanny—didn’t I 
mention that her name was Fanny Filberts ?—had 
a waist quite compatible with that of Venus dj 
Milo, for it was away up among the thirties, yet 
the last named was a trifle taller than Fanny, and 
beside had all the advantages of being classically 
connected—and ¢hat Fanny had not, unless you 
might say her father, the late Ebenezer, who kept 
a junk shop, was a sort of Diogenes, which he 
wasn’t; or that her Uncle Sammy, the turnkey of 
the female prison—or rather, the prison for 
females—was a sort of keeper of Hesperidean 
apples in the shape of unfortunate daughters of 
Eve—which would not even be poeti¢ justice. 
Indeed, I think Fanny was only mortal, like most 
corpulent people; and, barring the gentle, good- 
humored smile on her face, and hidden half-way 
in her bright eyes, and tucked clean out of sight 
in the creases about her chin, she was altogether 
like ordinary humanity. But, you see, Fanny 
had surmounted her own expectations in the way 
of getting on in the world, and with every new 
pound of avoirdupois the earth seemed easier for 
her to get over—maybe it was because, like a solid 
roundness, liké an orange or anything sweet, the 
rolling faculty was more perfectly developed. 
And what with her weight of body and weigh 
of learning, is it any wonder that she obtained a 
pleasant situation as a driller of eyelets in an 
obsolete factory—that is, she was teacher in a 
public school, and as fast as a and 6 made a hole 
in the intelligence of some benighted innocent, ¢ 
crept nimbly through, followed closely by round- 
belted d, till at last 2 tripped along with his 
crooked mind, and the thing was done, all had 
gone to No-where, the eyelet was complete, and 
that was the end of it. 

Now I do not pretend to say that Fanny was 
perfect ; was ever a school-teacher so? Nor dol 
vouch for the fact that she ever thought so of her- 
self. But she kept on getting rounder and 
sounder, and plumper and plumper, till she just 
seemed like a smile, she did; so compact and 
much-in-little was she. And it became apparent 
that did things keep on as they were keeping on, 
she would soon be a laugh, and break nature 
ul to pieces—for nature only smiles in trees and 
u_ue skies and birds and running waters; but she 
laughs in hybrids, in stained glass, opera melodies, 
and steam. 





You have noidea how Fanny’s pupils developed 
into young Canovas in the way they modeled 
awful fat things out of putty and clay, and called 
them “teacher; or how they put to shame 
Rembrandt, with his smirchy lights and shades, 
in the way their slate-pencils drew enormities, 
which were christened “ F. F.” But she seemed 
to grow nicer-looking with all her size, And 
once—yes, once !—when the breeze caught her 
skirts and whirled them around inthe vain attempt 
to take Fanny off her legs (pardon me! but I 
meant it, though); and when her cheeks were red 
and her eyes bright and.sparkling as though they’d 
never looked upon anything meaner than cham- 
pagne for twenty-six years—which was their age, 
and I rather think Fanny’s—why, Fanny was 
absolutely beautiful. So thought Policeman 24 
as he helped to right her, and, like the valiant 
knight he was, sent the wind scampering down 
the street like a small boy who had whistled in 
church. Policemen are but mortal, and he smiled ; 
Fanny, she smiled, too, and that quite fixed the 
matter. 

Of course, Fanny didn’t even think of the man 
as she went on her way to the school where thirty 
embryo presidents of the United States awaited 
her. But Policeman 24 looked after her with an 
animated eye—he had two eyes, but all romances 
mention one as the affected member; and this is 
a romance, I should hope. Said he, “She’s a 
plump little thing ;” though, had he said it to a 
lady, she would have thought him a fool outright, 
and told him that Fanny was—oh, horror of the 
English language !—/at/ Now the little teacher 
told Scraggs—Scraggs was “ Miss ” Scraggs in the 
school, the principal, you know; but I prefer to 
call her Scraggs—well, the little teacher told her 
all about her adventure with the wind, and S. 
sniffed and turned her thin neck and. its wrinkles 
half-way around to show how easy it was to do, 
for Fanny could never have done it, and said, 
with a mean look, “ You're too stout for anything, 
Fanny; and we who are not so afflicted, for 
affliction it is, should be thankful to the Lord.” 
But Fanny laughed and did not mind it; only she 
acknowledged that it did inconvenience her: 
“ Why, do you know, Miss Scraggs, I can’t lace 
my shoes any more; and I have to get those with 
gum-elastic sides.”’ 

“« Shouldn’t wonder,” said Scraggs. 

**And besides that,” said Fanny, “when I go 
upstairs my breath’s gone entirely.” 

«Of course,”’ smiled S, 

‘“ But what shall I do about it ?” 

“ Have you eve. tried the Banting System ?” 

No, Fanny had never tried that, and she looked 
dubious; for I’m afraid she associated Banting 
with a little species of chicken, noted for their 
aggressive quality and their loudness of voice, and 
whose proper name of bantam Fanny was ignor- 
ant of—she was not an encyclopedia, But Scraggs 
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told her that Mr. Banting was a gentleman who 
had weighed a thousand pounds, more or less, but 
by a strict regimen of diet, self imposed, had 
become quite a living skeleton in no time, and for 
the leanness of obesity, had given to the world the 
benefit of his experience, and the how and which 
of his method. 

Fanny looked so provokingly nice while she 
was listening that Scraggs could only reconcile it 
to herself to tell her that she looked apoplectic. 

However, school went on as usual; a, 6, and ¢ 
were drilled all the same; slate-pencils and putty 
did their surreptitious work, and the day passed 
with the usual languor of a day in school. Now, 
as she went out on her way home, who should the 
little teacher see on the curb-stone but Policeman 
24, standing and looking up at the windows as 
though they were magic lanterns whose individual 
focus was concentrated upon him. Of course 
Fanny iemembered his assistance of the morning, 
and as he tipped his hat to her she gave him a 
tiny little bow. “She is plump,” said Policeman 
24, and was hopelessly silent after this veracious 
remark. Can anybody imagine a policeman in 
love? I don’t think so, Love and clubs never 
go together—except in the cases of some lively 
husbands. All keepers-of-the-peace are stern, 
iron-clad creatures, with the only cheerfulness 
about them of inspiring bonfires and street-fights : 
as his coat goes on, goes on ice; with his belt, 
unswerving rigidity; his cap is the crown of 
justice, and the number thereon Medusa’s head in 
Athena’s shield, making stone of all beholders. 
Consequently, this man’s watchfulness argued 
something more than personal affection. There- 
fore, when Fanny sailed alorg next morning and 
saw the city’s protector stationed against the iron 
railing of the school-yard, and he tipped his hat 
again to her, she thought what a good fellow he 
must be; what a rigid disciplinarian he was, to be 
thus always attending to his duty. Yet duty or 
not, it is not a pleasant thing to look out of your 
window fifty times a day, and see an officer of 
the peace always looking up to that window; and 
Fanny, as she attended to 4er duty, saw this. She 
caught that man’s eye all day long; she couldn’t 
go to the blackboare but she saw him. All the 
sums that day had 24 in them—it was 8 plus 16 
equals result, 24; it was 32 minus 8 equals result, 
24. They hadn’t come to multiplication yet, or 
they would have grown ennuied of the monotony 
of the thing. She fidgeted a good deal, too; and 
Scraggs told her her face was unnaturally: red. 
She was crabbed, and the scholars drew her 
picture cross-eyed, because of her temper. But 
everything has an end. School was over for the 
day, and she went home. She was out in the 
street, and again she saw the man, and again he 
tipped his hat. She hurried toward her house, 
but troubled in her mind, Somehow or other 

she did of like that man to be always looking at 





her window. She was not like Lot’s wife; she 
did not turn and look back on her way to the 
better place of refuge—her boarding house—or 
she would have seen the blue-coated man follow- 
ing, and if she had not become salt she might have 
had a fit, which is equally as bad. 


Now I don’t pretend to know what that officer’s . 


“beat” was, but it evidently lay between Fanny’s 
house and Fanny’s school; and the mayor must 
have for once done a very kind thing by his satel- 
lites, for he had given this one just what he 
wanted in the way of district. But we must pro- 
ceed, as they say in old story books, and don’t 
do it, for you might become tired if you were to 
hear that every day for a week. When Fanny 
went to school, when she looked out of her window 
at school, when she went from those classic halls, 
she always saw 24. It had ceased to annoy her 
now, but it frightened her. What in the name 
of sense had been done? She had read of male- 
factors taking refuge in out-of-the-way places— 
snppose there should be a murderer hid in the 
school-house somewhere. She could not tell the 
principal, for 24’s eyes were always on her—Fan- 
ny’s window. So she scouted the murderer. 

But there was some good coming of it, too; 
Scraggs said, “Why! Miss Filberts! you are 
paler than you used to be, and positively thinner.” 

“No!” said Fanny confusedly. 

“Yes!” said Scraggs, “and I shouldn’t won- 
der if you were drinking vinegar. They say 
vinegar spiritualizes one. That’s right, Miss Fil- 
berts—for really there is great room in you to be- 
come spiritual.” 

Spiritualized! That was it! Fanny was haunted 
by a spirit in a blue coat, with a club, and 24 on 
its hat. 

“Ah!” said she, “ Miss Scraggs, I guess I’m 
trying the pullet system.” 

“ The which ?” 

* The system you told me of.” 

“Oh! the Banting! Indeed, I do see an im- 
provement in you, though I think it is vinegar. 
I'd keep on with it, if I were you.” Scraggs was 
sly; she knew that vinegar can only make you 
dry and yellow, and full of lines. 

But whatever system Fanny had adopted, it 
was older than Mr. Banting’s—it was old as 
Adam’s system after his knowledge of pomology 
—it was fear, And what eyes 24 had; nice 
brown eyes, and a pleasant face, had he; and 
there was the making of an honest man in him 
after all, and it only needed a great deal to do it 
—and that great deal was Fanny Filberts. So 
two weeks passed, and the little woman was grow- 
ing pale and nervous: at her home she was 
cheerful, perhaps, for the dreadful presence was 
not there; but once get her into the street, and 
that was an end of her, figuratively speaking. 
So at the close of two weeks, when she sat at 
supper, and the lady of the house said it was the 
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queerest thing in the world, why a policeman was 
always about the house after five in the afternoon 
and staid there till morning, and she wondered 
when the poor man was relieved, and when he 
slepi—why, Fanny arose from the table sick and 
dizzy. She saw it all! With tight-shut lips she 
hurried to her room and looked out into the gath- 
ering dusk, and there—there, leaning against the 
lamp-post, intently gazing up at a window of the 
boarding-house, was 24, and she understood the 
mystery of his presence, a mystery no longer—he 
apprehended fer, her, Fanny Filberts, to - be 
somebody else, a fellow accused of some dreadful 
crime, and he was watching her. What had she 
done? Nothing! What had that other woman 
who he thought was she, done? That nobody 
could tell her. But there was one little chink of 
light through this density-——there must be an- 
other woman who was as stout as she herself! 
Yet that chink was only a dip-candle, and not to 
be read by. All night long she thought of it; if 
she dropped into an uneasy slumber, she saw 24 
dragging her to jail, despite her earnest entreaties 
to wait till she took a little poison. She saw 
huge newspaper headings: “ Great Discovery !/ 
A Celebrated Murderess of the English Lan- 
guage Found ;” or “A Female Forger of Roman 
Antiquities Discovered as a Teacher ina Pub- 
lic School.”” She saw it all, and she was sick and 
faint in the morning, and could not rise; no 
school for her that day; Scraggs said she 
had taken too much acid. However, as Fanny 
looked from her window, as the day wore on, 
she saw no policeman, and she rather laughed at 
her fears—just a little laugh. She did not know 
that 24 imaginec he had missed her, and was at 
that identical moment staring away like all- 
possessed, up at the window of Fanny’s room at 
school. But, “time and tide wait for no man,” 
and Fanny was like them, for she hurried off next 
day without a bit of breakfast, and she shut her 
eyes, too, so as not to discover what she feared 
she might; and in her veins was a fever that 
made her head hot and heavy. How glad 
Scraggs was to see her, and quite complimented 
her. How that day passed Fanny never knew : 
the children knew, though, and they bragged of 
it. No blackboard to-day, for going there neces- 
sitated looking from the window; of course she 
might go around the room by another aisle and 
so gain the board, but that wouldn’t be the thing. 
No lessons either to-day, for, oh, gracious! how 
her head ached and throbbed. There wasn’t 
even a boy punished—not even George Wash- 
ington Wilkins, who put pens upright upon the 
benches, and said it was Thomas Green had done 
it. “Would the day never come to an end ?” 
thought Fanny. If she could only get home and 
take a nice dose of laudanum ina little sugar and 
water, how much better she would feel. She 
nad eaten nothing to-day, her appetite had been 





miserable for over two weeks, and, oh! how 
badly she felt. Once she caught herself crying, 
she hardly knew why; and then some boy said 
she was in love. All children accuse tears, or 
any ridiculous action, as the proper stamina of 
an exalted sentiment. Children are men and 
women seen through the wrong end of an opera- 
glass ! 

But the culmination came! Scraggs at recess 
sidled in: “ Miss Filberts, it’s the strangest thing 
in the world! but ave you noticed a_police-offi- 
cer staring all day long, for a week or so, up at 
your room?” Scraggs only got so far, and 
there was jittle Fanny on the floor—fainted dead 
away. Somebody else had seen it, she had 
thought. And Scraggs, while she helped her to 
regain the small consciousness she had, made up 
her mind that there must be something in this— 
people didn’t usually go to fainting because a 
man watched people’s windows. Scraggs was a 
fainty creature herself, but she never would have 
done it for such a cause. And besides, this was 
a good-looking policeman, and a policeman is al- 
ways the sign of respectability to the house he 
lounges about. No; there was something wrong 
here! Scraggs did not know anything of Miss 
Filberts out of school—she might be a shop-lifter 
for all she knew. It was settled—Scraggs for 
her own respectability must not notice Miss Fil- 
berts hereafter! And indeed, when Fanny came 
to and found out that a glass of cold water 
thrown down the back of your neck is not quite 
a comfort, though it may be a counter-irritant, 
she noticed nothing at all—not even Scraggs’ cool- 
ness—for Fanny was dazed, was ill, and must go 
home. She could go by herself, she said, and 
did. Oh, that walk home! that confusion of 
people around her, that variety of changes, and 
she with that one motive in her head—to get 
away somewhere, to escape something. On she 
went; policeman 24, like fate, followed; “She 
was plump,” said he. At last, at last Fanny 
reached the door; her hand was on the knob: 
“If I could but speak to her,” said 24, “if I 
could only tell her that she’s an apprehended 
thing.” And actuated by this pure motive and 
by a great impulse, he just touched her on the 
shoulder with his club. She turned a despairing 
face to him, a pale little woman’s face, uttered a 
smothered shriek as she saw him, dashed in at 
the door, and, slamming it shut, lay a poor mo- 
tionless figure upon the floor, and there she was 
found. How long she was in that little room of 
hers, attended by the splendid doctor—how she 
moaned and mumbled about being an innocent 
woman—how Mrs. Simons, the housekeeper, told 
her she knew it, she knew that lambs were noth- 
ing compared to her—what frightful visions were 
in her poor little brain, and spread themselves 
huge and terrible before her! She grew thinner 
than vinegar or Banting could have admired; 
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now the creases in her little chin grew ashamed 
of her bony face, and departed for better propor- 
tions. Her life, unclassic by association and 
connection, grew as vague as Venus di Milo’s or 
any guessed-at creature’s. Scraggs in the inquis- 
itiveness of her heart called kindly and saw Mrs. 
Simons; Mrs. Simons told after Scraggs, what 
she knew about the policeman, and pointed 
through the curtain to that valiant man posted 
like a heroic statue in tin on the opposite side. 
Mrs. Simons was frightened ; surely Miss Filberts 
could not have been so bad as to be so sought 
after? Said Scraggs: 

“ You never know these stout people.” 

“ True!” said Mrs. Simons. 

But what could be done with Miss Filberts? 
She had no relations, except an uncle somewhere 
in the employ of the prison people. Scraggs saw 
it all! first, send her to a nice hospital, and then 
Mrs. Simons would find out that she was a guilty 
creature, and out of respect for her uncle the 
prison-people had deputed a policeman to watch 
her carefully in order to shield the name her 
uncle bore for respectability—prison-people are 
always considerate! Now, just as they were talk. 
ing, who should pop in but the splendid doctor. 

“ How is she, doctor?”’ asked Mrs. Simons, 
with the confidential familiarity we always take 
on when we inguire of a physician after his pa- 
tient. 

* Oh, she’s comin’ ’round, she’s comin’ ’round,” 
said he—which wasn’t the truth, for her round 
days were over, and she was as long and narrow 
as five feet nothing can very well be. “ But, 
ladies,’ said the splendid doctor, “ there’s some- 
thing very remarkable about this. A policeman 
outside has asked after our sick friend every time 
I go out; who is the man?” 

“Oh, lud !’’ said Scraggs, and grew faint till 
she remembered that she could parse present, ill ; 
past, pill; perfect participle, bill—and that the 
doctor taught such grammar. “A tall, pleasant- 
looking man, is he not ?”’ queried she. 

“ He is tall beyond a doubt,” said the splen- 
did doctor, “ but as to being pleasant-locking, you 
ladies only can judge of that. He is a remarka- 
bly thin man—would make a fine cadaver; so 
‘much muscle and tissue.” 

And 24 4ad grown thin—so thin that his coat 
was a bag; and he had worn out an ivory-han- 
dled pen-knife making new holes in his belt that 
the buckle might be drawn closer and the belt 
fit him—and it was all from watching Fanny! 

Now after this, is it a wonder thot the little wo- 
man should be in a measure neglected? Don’t 
be too hard en Mrs, Simons; her house was her 
reputation, and that once contaminated, where 
would she be? And although she could not 
make it to her mind to go out and call in 24, 
and ask everything, for she feared being told 
some dreadfulness and so be called up in some 





way or other as a witness, yet she kept away from 
Fanny as much as possible, that she might hear 
nothing divulged by the little sick woman in her 
moments of delirium; all she had heard Fanny 
say was that she was innocent, and she would 
never tell that even to a judge and jury if she 
were to die for it. All the Joans of Arc are not 
fossils and myths! Yet qne day when Fanny 
opened her pleasant eyes and saw the world 
again, and was told by the splendid doctor that he 
had brought her “’round,” she believed him, and 
lay. there in her bed forgetful of all things—or, 
rather, remembering nothing but that years were 
hers again, and pain, and happiness; she did not 
even remember 24; for the fever had been 
brought on by excessive nervousness, they said, 
and she must be as quiet as possible—if thought 
troubled her, she must not think. That is one of 
the wise advices! 

And the doctor told 24 this, too, and 24 had 
gone away on receipt of the news, and 24 was 
never known afterward in that man! For as 
day by day crept on, and the poor thin little 
woman up in her room gained strength, a mighty 
resolve came into her noddle—just so soon as she 
grew strong enough, she would go to the mayor, 
would tell him that she was accused of something 
dreadful, she knew not of what, nor by whom, 
but that she was innocent and would stand her 
trial and come off pure or not; she would rather 
be arraigned than to stand this terrible suspense 
any longer—she would rather die than suffer as 
she had suffered, before death had made her know 
he wanted nothing to do with her. Yet day by 
day Fanny developed into Fanny, and though 
woefully changed in regard to size, some of her 
old cheerfulness came back, and the resolve to give 
herself up created an energy without which life 
and blood were as nothing. And one day Mrs. 
Simons assisted her down to the parlor, “ for,” 
said Mrs. Simons, “a man had called for the last 
five days to see Miss Filberts,’”’ and she looked in 
such a mysterious way that Fanny knew the man 
must be 24. So into the parlor she was moved, 
and she made up her mind to see the man! Mrs. 
Simons expected a terrible development, and 
consequently had Scraggs on hand; and therefore, 
when the parlor-door opened, and a young man 
dressed like an ordinary mortal, and consequently 
not like a policeman, walked in, and Fanny, with 
that settled look of purpose in her face, looked 
up and saw 24 in man’s clothing, she just said, 
“TI never have done anything ia my life!” and 
burst out crying. 

“ You have,’’ said he, low-spiritediy, but look- 
ing firm. 

** What have I done ?”’ said she. 

* Everything!” said he. 

And Mrs. Simons and Scraggs heard him say 
so, and pinched each other, as they listened in 
the back room—and Mrs. Simons being hysterical, 
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screwed most all the flesh Scraggs had on that 
day around between her thumb and fingers. 

“You may think you are telling the truth,” 
said Fanny, “but oh, sir! I know you are mis- 
taken. And what am I accused of?” 

“You've made me love you,” said 24, in 
man’s clothes. 

“ What ?” she almost screamed. 

“ You’ve made me love you from the time I 
first saw you. I’ve watched you and followed 
you for weeks; I’ve stood outsid® your window; 
I’ve neglected all the little boys around; I’ve 
asked the doctor how you were getting along. I 
had no way to be known to you. I am no longer 
a policeman—I’m a clerk in the post-office now. 
I felt that I mst know you—so, there!” And 
he dashed his hat down on the table. 

* And you don’t want me?” said Fanny, ina 
bewildered, strange voice. 

“ Yes, I do,” said he, though with’ a different 
meaning than Fanny’s. 

Then Fanny just caught hold of the chair, and 
she laughed and laughed till tears ran out of her 
eyes in astonishment, till a little ghost of a crease, 
or rather a seed of a crease, for the creases were 
to grow again, came into her chin, and 24 in 
man’s clothing looked as foolish as a post-office 
clerk can look when he is trying to make out an 
unintelligible inscription—and that’s saying some- 
thing. And would you believe it? will you 
credit it? Scraggs said she always said so; and 
Mrs. Simons got angry with Scraggs, and told her 
she was an old thing—yes, an old thing !—and 
accused her of everything. And—well, the 
splendid doctor came to the wedding a year after, 
and he told everybody there that he had brought 
Fanny “round,” though again he told a pre- 
varication, for Fanny had done it on her own ac- 
count and she was a plump little woman again ; 
and she had from at first calling the young man 
ridiculous, and all that, learned to think a good 
deal of him. Anyhow she married him—maybe 
as a retaliation for his causing her so much 
trouble when she was recommended to try vine- 
gar and Banting, and only tried the system of a 
mistake instead. 
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How To Get S.Leep.—Dr. Chase gives the 
following directions : ‘“‘ The pressure of the blood 
upon the brain keeps it in a stimulant or wakeful 
state, and the pulsations in the head are often 
painful. Let such rise and chafe the body and 
extremities with a brush and towel, or rub smartly 
with the hands, to promote circulation and with- 
draw the excessive amount of blood from the 
brain, and they will fall asleep in a few minutes, 
A cold bath, or a sponge bath and rubbing, or a 
good run, or a rapid walk in the open air, or 
going up and down stairs a few times just before 
retiring, will aid in equalizing circulation and 
promoting sleep. 
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BY INO. CHURCHILL, 
“ A sunlit sky, indeed,” Miss Mansfield said, 
as she threw up the sash and looked out. “ Even 
a breath of this crisp cool air is enough to stir 


one’s blood anew; if I were a girl I would rush © 


through my breakfast, and then for a gallop over 
the hills! As it is,” she continued, glancing toward 
her ynirror, “I think I will mount Slocum for a 
decorous canter. Come, Gruff,” she called to her 
dog. 

* Bonnie Christmas, Miss,’ cried Mrs. Finch, 
as the lady passed her door. “ It’s the first holi- 
day I ever seen her went out,’’ she added to her- 
self. 

“Ts it Christmas? I had for the moment for- 
gotten.” Then, hesitating slightly, she counter- 
manded the order for her horse and retraced her 
steps, the clinging folds of her rich habit seem- 
ing to add sudden weight to her figure, and 
slowness to her movements. 

“ Thar! I allus goes and does something with 
my meddlesomeness,” groaned Mrs, Finch, “ now 
not the hull day will nobody see her.” 

Miss Mansfield returned to her sunny parlor 
and sat drearily down. The dog, somewhat used 
to disappointments of this kind, stretched himself 
sullenly before the grate and expressed his dis- 
pleasure by blinking at the fire. The pretty ormolu 
clock on the mantle took up a doleful tick-tock, 
in place of its musical tinkle, and the tap of a 
leafless shrub against the window-pane was like 
the continued dropping of complaining tears. In 
the street, all was blithe and busy enough. 
Through the handsomely trimmed hedge, that 
presented its green barricade against the too en- 
croaching snows, could be seen a flitting to and 
fro of happy children, and their happier elders. 
Bright new sleds, gorgeous toys, the like of which 
eyes before had never seen; great dolls, with rain- 
bow tints on hair and cheek; rosy faces wrapt 
about with gay mufflers, and chubby hands thrust 
proudly into red mittens, gave evidence enough 
of Kris Krinkle’s taste in coloring. And it were 
well, since the divine hand had painted so glori- 
ously the day. 

All this prodigality of blessing and of bright- 
ness seemed to rouse the listless looker-on some- 
what, for she changed her position a little and 
cast a thoughtful look about her. Luxury was evi- 
dently her sure possession, and its accompanying 
ease at her command, yet she was scarce content. 
“ This is a day of gifts,” she soliloquized, “ yet I 
do not know of any one in the world from whose 
hand I would care to receive, nor do I know of 
anything it would give me pleasure to possess— 
at least, any tangible thing ; neither are there any 
on whom I would love to bestow benefits in the 
spirit of this so-called blessed season. I might, 
it is true, treat Mrs. Finch to new French caps 
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and comfits, but she can purchase all she wants, 
and more; and I might adorn Gruff with a fresh 
blue ribbon, but his gold collar seems to answer 
just as well,” and she laughed slightly, and coldly, 
one had thought. But she rose nevertheless, say- 
ing, “ How is it, old fellow?’ as she tied the 
fillet of silk around the dog’s neck. The animal 
, turned and licked the caressing hand; she shook 
her white fingers impatiently. “ Fie,” she said, 
“you and I are in our dotage, old Gruff.” A 
richly framed mirror hung opposite; she went 
toward it, looping far back the window-drapery 
as she passed, lest even its web-like film might 
too kindly soften the searching light. Then she 
surveyed herself. It was a haughty face she saw, 
but one of exceeding fairness ; no wrinkle marred 
that pure brow, nor line of care lurked about the 
firm mouth; and the jetty hair, bound securely 
back and shot through with a silver arrow, held 
no suspicion of grayness in its smooth, rich 
folds. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I see,’””—grown into the habit 
of communing with herself, since she was so oft 
her best and only company—* if my life had 
been all joy, I would count the time by summers; 
if it had been utter dreariness and desolation, I 
would but compute its winters; taking it all into 
account, I will reckon it years—eight and twenty 
years—yet I have had my Sahara; I was but 
eighteen—a year of days, ten times repeated, a 
whole decade! A tract indeed of unproductive, 
sandy plain.” 

She threw herself upon her chair, and was lost 
again in retrospect. 

Miss Mansfield had not been born to wealth or 
greatness; her well-remembered youth had been 
spent in a distant village, and a meagre income 
but ill supplied the many family wants. Yet she 
was happy, light and free, till just on the threshold 
of consciously awakened womanhood life suddenly 
lost its zest; and before she had attained her 
majority, both father and mother died. An uncle, 
who had spent his strength abroad, just then re- 
turned, built himself a magnificent home in his 
native town, took her—his only sister’s only child 
—on a two years’ tripof pleasure-seeking, and on 
the very eve of home-coming died, leaving her 
the absolute owner of his vast possessions. His 
name “ Radcliff,’ was cut deep in the stone-work 
of the solid gateway, and on the door-post of the 
mansion. Here the heiress had lived for six years 
in solitary splendor. Mrs, Finch was a comfort- 
able type of housekeeper, and the gardener was 
an artist in his way. Each held part in her daily 
life, and each vied with the other to form the in- 
tegral portion of her whole existence. She had 
many acquaintances, but no friends; she held an 
occasional stately reception, and made now and 
then a conventional call. The old people, who 
had a memory of Mr. Radcliff in his youth, recited 
the fact that he was always “odd.” His niece 





had inherited his fortune, and doubtles his eccen- 
tricities. “ Well, she can afford it,” was the pop- 
ular though not altogether complimentary verdict. 

“I knocked at the door twice, Miss, and as 
you didn’t seem to hear, I made bold to come in,’ 
said Mrs, Finch, appearing before her mistress a 
little fluttered and uncomfortable. “ And if you 
please, somebody’s brung you this for Christmas,” 
holding forth the silver salver, on which reposed 
in quiet state a large “ clove-apple ” such as was 
held some yeaggago, in the country if not in the 
city, as a work of art, and entitled to a conspicu- 
ous place among the ornaments on iable or 
mantle. ’ 

Miss Mansfield looked surprisedly at the gift, 
her face crimsoning; then growing pallid, her 
hand stretched eagerly forth, 

“ Who brought it?” she asked. 

“ Miss Sunburn’s little girl, Miss.’’ 

The eager hand fell listlessly into her lap. 

“1 knew you wouldn’t like it, Miss—you, what 
could have everything as heart and head and 
mind could wish, a taking up with an apple as 
big as a punkin—must have been a pippin”— 
went on Mrs. Fitch, surveying it critically —* and 
stuck chock full of cloves, some with their heads 
on and some with’em off, But leave it she would, 
and leave it she did, and the persuadin’ critter 
made me promise I’d bring it ih to you, and here 
it is.” 

“You may leave it,” the lady said, lapsing 
again into silence. If a new current had not 
been given to her thoughts, there had been a 
quickening in the old, for she said aloud: 

“It was my own fault; my own exceeding 
pride and folly; my hasty, ungovernable spirit. 
How I sicken at the review. What would I not 
give to set it right; but it is too late—for ten 
years it has been Zoe /ate /” 

She rang the bell quickly. 

“ Where is the little girl ?” she asked of Mrs. 
Finch, 

«“ Gone home, Miss.” 

“ Where does she live ?” 

“ Round the back corner; she goes by here to 
school every day.” 

“Do you know the family ?” 

“ La, yes. There aint but them two.” 

“ Are they nice ?” 

“« Dreadful nice, Miss, but dreadful poor; Miss 
Sunburn, she’sa widder woman, earns her daily 
bread, and don’t have any too much; dreadful 
proud, though.” 

“ Please go for the child, and send her in to 
me.” 

In a few moments the girl had been shown in 
by wise Mrs. Finch, and the door closed. She 
had come just as she was from her play, for a 
pretty tangle of curl had escaped from her hood, 
and a hurried flush tinged her cheek. Miss 
Mansfield was pacing back and forth the room, 
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the velvet folds of the riding-habit which she 
still wore, undulating like green shimmering bil- 
lows, in the alternate sunlight and shadow that 
flickered across her path. 

The child stood silent, timid and watchful, and 
in as lady-like repose of manner as the proud 
woman she waited on could herself have shown. 

“ What is your name, my dear ?” was asked at 
length. 

“ Mary Sanborn, ma’am.” 

“And you brought me this?” touching the 
spiced apple, with half disdain, half desire, as 
though it were forbidden fruit. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Why, may I ask ?” 

A little confused blush, but no reply. 

* Do you think that I needed it ?” 

A merry twinkle came into the brown eye, 
which glanced hastily over the beautiful room, 
then at the homely offering, and then frankly 
met the gaze of the questioner; then all at once 
the lips parted, and she broke into a delicious 
silvery laugh. 

Miss Mansfield herself smiled. 

“ Then tell me why,” she urged. 

“ Excuse me ma’am, I thought you had no lit- 
tle children, and no little sisters; I knew you 
could dy everything, but I thought may be you 
would like some little folk to make you some- 
thing,” stammered the child. 

“ Who taught you to make this ?” 

“ Mamma; she knew when she was ever so 
little.” 

“ How old are you ?” 

“Twelve ; but I do not look so old, people 
think.” 

* No, you do not.. Did you make me a present 
thinking to get something in return ?” 

The young face flushed crimson, the hot indig- 
nant blood creeping up into the brow, and curl- 
ing the small sensitive lip, which at first disdained 
reply. After a moment’s struggle she said: 

“ No ma’am; when I asked mamma if I might 
make it for you, she bade me sit down and think 
out what was the reason I wanted to do it; but I 
did not have to think, I knew all the time, and I 
gave it to you true, just as I told mamma; and 
she said I was right.” 

“ But I shall give you something; come sit by 
me.” 

“ Oh, please do not,” said the child. “ I could 
not take it, indeed I could not.” 

* But it is something you could not purchase 
any more than I could buy a gift like yours ; it 
was only a kiss; would you take it from me ?’ 

“ Oh, ma’am, could you, would you ?” slipping 
upon her knees. 

Something in the wistful look of the upturned 
eyes opened the fount of her long-closed heart, 
and she lifted the red lips to hers and kissed them 
again and again. 





“ Now go, dear,” she said, and dropping her 
face in her hands, she wept as they weep who 
have been long unused to tears. Remorseful 
tears, mayhap—proud tears! This Christmas 
morn, she said right boastfully that she had need 
of nothing; a little child had spied her leanness 
out, and this eve she wanted evérything—she 
wanted Jove / 

One break upon a long-continued course, brings 
with it rapidly some other. Peace is the comple- 
ment of war, and war itself, is but the healthful 
outgrowth of an enervating peace ; and quivering 
light and life is by one urgent word begot of chaos. 

They say—who know not on what sinuous 
long-drawn thread is strung our destiny—that 
chance, some days, slips off our pearls—our pol- 
ished treasures—and other days, thrusts on some 
blackened, jagged bit of crude, rough ore; and 
yet they name that high fine skill in mechanism, 
which replaces with more sturdy metal, the part 
so polished by attrition that it refuses to take hold. 
It is ever the same, this change and interchange 
of life; the open unsatisfied maw of something 
to grind and something to be ground. 

Miss Mansfield astonished Mrs. Finch beyond 
measure by coming to the kitchen to ask when 
dinner would be served, and gave her a “turn” 
from which she did not recover all night, when 
she desired that they, for this once, enjoy the feast 
together. 

“You know she never eats nothing Christ- 
mases,”’ she remarked to the gardener; “ them’s 
her fast days ; and if I was to be choked to death 
with this turkey-bone, I couldn’t tell whether it was 
her eggcentricities, or whether it was that apple.” 

“ Apple, I reckon, if you was speaking of 
choking and of yourself; apples has choked folks 
afore now,” said John. 

“Yes, I know—men ; women swallow easier,” 
and Mrs. Finch seeing she had unwittingly turned 
the joke upon herself, flounced out of the room. 

Before the year which was so nearly at an end 
finally closed, the good housekeeper ran hastily 
in, one day, to her lady, saying - 

“Oh Miss! couldn’t you do something? Miss 
Sunburn, she’s dead ; been weakly a good while, 
and not a cent to bury her with, and little Mary a 
crying her lonesome heart out.” 

The “ something,” which Miss Mansfield had 
undertaken to do, proved to be much. Hers was 
no half-hearted generosity when once aroused, 
All the expenses attending the last sad rite of 
her lowly neighbor had been assumed by her, the 
arrears of rent paid up, and the smali effects gath- 
ered into one room of her own spacious house, 
and little Mary thoroughly domesticated at “ Rad- 
cliff.” 

Careful questioning brought out the fact that 
the orphaned girl had neither brother or sister, 
that her grandparents had died, and “ everybody 
was gone,” 
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Among Mrs. Sanborn’s few papers, which Miss 
Mansfield felt it her duty to look over, there was 
one letter without date, though evidently written 
some years before, signed “Your sorrowing 
mother.’ It held some loving messages, but much 
reproach. There seemed to have been disobe- 
dience and wilfulness in marriage on the part of 
the daughter. The letter went on to say—** And 
now your brother has wandered off. I think he 
has quarreled with his Mary, or she has proven 
unworthy—he does not say; you never saw her, 
but she was to be his wife.” 

Miss Mansfield read no more; her own name 
was Mary, the words had a new sacredness; she 
must not unveil the secrets of other hearts—sad 
hearts—two of them had laid down the burden 
of life, and one had sought to flee from it. 

As the months went on, the new inmate of the 
house began to throw off her depression. 

Whether time was softening her grief, or the 
opening spring vivified her heart, or whether she 
felt that now she must live chiefly for her new 
friend, does not matter; she was growing to be 
her own natural, buoyant self. 

“IT cannot call you Mary,” Miss Mansfield said, 
“it ismy own name—lI find [ cannot hear it lightly 
spoken ; and it is also your home name to your 
mother—so I will call you Mazie. Shall you like 
it? Iam not sure but I was a little bewitched 
and bewildered the first time I saw you.” 

“ Mazie—Mazie—yes, I shall like it; thank you 
very much.” 

It was a new atmosphere in which Miss Mans- 
field found herself—this care, and culture, and 
companionship of a young soul. She had never 
a predilection for pets. She did not fancy frolic- 
some kittens about her feet; or imprisoned birds 
flapping their bright wings against gilded cages ; 
o1 pretty fish swiming aimlessly round and round 
in crystal globes. Not even a fountain lent its 
cool drip to the lawn. She would not have the 
merry waters entrapped; the fish should run 
free in the free-running river, and the robin and 
thrush hop about at their own wilful will. She 
took not into account, perhaps, that her reticent 
royal self was to her fixed habitudes half a slave, 
or that Gruff clung to her with a sullen attach- 
ment that none could break. He was her self- 
constituted guardian; his vigilant eye kept her 
under strict surveillance, that she sometimes im- 
patiently resented, and sometimes gladly recog- 
nized. The old fellow looked askance at the new- 
comer, and the changed order of things that 
seemed to have settled themselves into comforta- 
ble routine. He liked rules and regulations, did 
Gruff, and dignified éase ; but Mazie laughed at 
his whims, and rode on his back, stuck burs on 
his shaggy coat, and led him each day some wild 
race. There were merry times at Radcliff—all 
t> itself—just youthful spirits bubbling over, till 
all the household caught the infection. 





“You are just like a sody-bottle when the 
cork’s took out,” said Mrs. Finch, talking to 
Mazie, “and there’s no getting you back where 
you started from.” 

It has been said that an unmarried woman may 
be told by her “tight” expression; it is perhaps 
the residuum of long self-centering; be this as it 
may, under the incentives and cares of her new 
position, Miss Mansfield’s haughty face was some- 
what matronizing. A more liberal, mellow look, 
so to speak, sat daily on her features. Her thought 
was no longer confined to one groove, like the 
embanked canal, with its slow boat and plodding 
horse; but extended to avenues ocean-wide, and 
but horizon-bound. 

All the needful discipline and tutelage of her 
protege was carried on at home; governess and 
tutor gave her peculiar care. 

“IT am like a wild weed.” said Mazie; “ being 
made over into a flower; and oh mamma-auntie, 
I'll blossom right charmingiy for you, by and 
by.” 

“ My bud _ has had five years to open, and she 
must go away for a year to put the velvet finish 
on,” said the lady with a smile. 

* And then, mamma-auntie, when Christmas 
comes !” 

“Yes, child, when Christmas comes.’ She 
had said this before, in her youth, But all that 
was over. The past she would put behind her, 
and begin on a new era. Life was not meant for 
stagnation, or love for eternal night. New courses, 
the world over, took the streams thereof; and 
light refracted, held new power of lumination. 
She would soon be thirty-four; past the age of 
sentimentality, or fitfulness of project, Men 
built at that age what would be enduring ; founda- 
tion deep and roof-tree broad. She had a plan 
in her heart that bore well her most jealous in- 
spection and oft-repeated rehearsal. She would 
adopt Mazie, “when Christmas came,” with 
solemn formula, and prophetic éclat, and invest 
her with the sometime heirship of all she posessed; 
thus might children, perhaps, and children’s child- 
ren’s children, “ rise up and call her blessed.’”’ 

The busy, benignant year had passed. Holiday 
week had opened, and Mazie had come home. 
The cherished plan was laid open to her with 
careful distinctness and loving detail. There 
was something touching to Miss Mansfield in the 
girl’s reply > 

“ You will let me go talk to my own mamma a 
little while,” she said, the bright tears suffusing 
her eyes, “ then, for always, I will be so thank- 
fully, happily yours.”” There was something even 
in her young lifeto be putaway. Ah! are we 
not all of us ever embalming some sacred thing 
with spices, or anointing some tender memory 
with fragrant oil. 

The twenty-fifth was close upon them; only 
one day more. The invitations had all been 
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given, and gifts and congratulatory notes were 
flowing in. Preparations were in active progress. 
Mazie danced—a bewildering sprite—about the 
house, calling her friend “ mother, mamma,” to 
see how it would seem; while Miss Mansfield 
gave the benefit of her rare taste to the busy 
hands at work about her. She went into the li- 
brary at length, and turned over the week’s pa- 
pers for a little diversion, throwing one after 
another aside as lacking interest, till her wander- 
ing gaze was startlingly arrested by a notice de- 
siring “inférmation concerning Mrs. Robinson 
Sanborn or her children.” 

Her eyes grew fixed and dilated—*“ Helen, 
widow of Robinson Sanborn,” was the name cut 
on the simple stone which stood for Mazie’s 
mother in the adjacent church-yard—the husband 
sleeping somewhere afar! It was not a common 
name; it was Masie who was being sought for! 
How could she give her up? Why need she 
have seen the small item in an obscure corner of 
the city paper, so crowded with lists of “ vacan- 
cies to fill,”’ and “ wants” of the grasping world ! 
Who was it, that laid claim to her pet? Who 
would steal away from her hungry heart this one 
treasure? The temptation did seize her, to 
remain silent, but she was too severely just. There 
was no time to lose. Oh, if it had only been 
too late! She took up her pen, with a hand so 
tremulous she could scarcely write, and briefly 
indited the date of Mrs. Sanborn’s death, and the 
whereabouts of her one daughter, desiring the 
inquirer to “come without de/ay.” Then she 
directed it to the post box designated. There 
was no name appended, and she gave none. It 
was the business mention of place to person; #o¢ 
a welcome from friend to friend. 

The morrow dawned, but no one had come; it 
was a distance that could scarce be so quickly 
traversed. Mazie, in a spirit of mischief, was 
tying up strands. of Gruff’s long hair with tufts of 
gay wool. No word had been spoken to her; 
perhaps there might be need of none. 

The decorations were fast nearing artistic com- 
pletion. The intruder should be impressed with 
the elegance and luxury of this home, and would 
doubtless recognize the advantage to the sweet 
girl of the proposed contract and prospective 
heirship ; and, as well, the companionship of her 
own stately self. She had arrayed her royal 
person in rich velvet, jeweled pins gleaming like 
stars in her hair. She took, alone, the circuit of 
the rooms, giving to the draperies here and there 
atouch of grace. Beautiful trifles met her eye 
everywhere. In one pretty nook, which had 
been arranged especially for the gifts, a gilded 
table ‘bore what, to the uninitiated looker-on, 
would seem a quaint ornament—the clove-apple, 
“hig as a punkin,” which Mazie, six years be- 
fore, had bestowed on her rich neighbor—and 
beside it, under the delicate glass shade, another, 





somewhat like it, but wizened and blackened, 
and almost unsightly. About her she had never 
gathered bric-a-brac, antique pottery, or delf, or 
rare majolica; her self-education had been rather 
of the head than of the heart. Statues, cold and 
pure, picturings of bravery or prowess, or bold 
sketch of cliff and abrupt shore, were her pro- 
fessed delight. Warmth of nature, if it had been 
cramped in her, or stifled out, bespoke itself— 
redeemed itself—alone in flowers; and in, per- 
haps, this little bit of Dead Sea fruit. 

Some one had come in; she had given orders 
that whoever called should be shown to the li- 
brary ; and with conscious pride and grace she 
went forward to meet this would-be usurper of 
her well-earned rights. 

A gentleman of some forty years, perhaps, hand- 
some, and of fine address, stood waiting. 

“ Mrs. Radcliff ?”’ he said. 

She bowed. It was a natural mistake enough, 
and itdid not matter. She turned the card he 
had handed her about in her fingers, but she had 
not glanced at it; her heart was sinking; if this 
self-posessed, elegant gentleman had a claim on 
Mazie,she must give her up. There was a quiet 
power in him, a conscious power of manhood, 
that she-—a woman—recognized. She had stood 
haughtily defiant, before him, her eye demand- 
ing of him wherefore he had come? And he 
had looked calmly back, till her eyelids fell, and 
a sensitive color dyed her cheek. 

He smiled slightly and withdrew his gaze. If 
she had provoked in him this mute self-assertion, 
she had as silently acknowledged his superiority 
of will. It was a delicate homage, most deli- 
cately received. 

Gruff had been a critical observer of this mo- 
mentary by-play. He was severely sub-rosa re- 
garding thé interests of this house, and utterly 
undemonstrative towards its casual visitors; but 
his ear had quickened at the st.anger’s first step, 
and he was now sniffing and fawning about, 
eager for notice, and giving vent to low barks of 
welcome. He finally jumped to the gentleman’s 
shoulder, and licked his face in transports of joy. 

“ Why Gruff! Old friend! Is it you? For- 
give me if I did not know you with this finery 
on, old fellow! Old fellow!” he said. “I have 
at least ove welcome to native shores.’”? And he 
clasped the delighted brute about the neck. 

“ Philip!” gasped Miss Mansfield, astonished 
and trembling, half leaning towards him. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “And you are Mary. I 
see now why your face had in it a familiar look. 
But the days of the years of our separation have 
been so long and-so many, and-time, like a river, 
has rolled om between.” 

¥et:he did not clasp-her hand, or say he was 
glad in her presence. Even Gruff had more 
proof of his love than ‘had she. Her cheek 
burned and her pulses quivered. She stood be- 
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fore his searching eye humiliated—almost be- 
trayed. She had yearned so for one chance of 
explanation. And he was here, But she was 
affrighted, dumb. 

“ How did you find me ?” she asked at length. 

“TI did not fimd you. I do not know that I es- 
pecially sought you. I came to this house as di- 
rected ‘ without delay,’ for my sister’s child.” 

Good heavens! Was 4e, this dear companion 
of her youth, the uncle of her darling girl? What 
had an over-ruling Providence thus strangely 
brought about ? 

Should she tell this calm, self-possessed gentle- 
man, how tenderly the orphan child had been 
cared for ‘* when all her kin were reckoned dead 
and everybody gone?” 

Nay; her old pride rose up to match his quiet 
strength, and she grew coldly still. 

Mazie just here came dancirg in, her hair blown 
about and her cheek aglow. 

“Oh, Auntie—Mamma; I’ve had such a ride. 
I am so gratefully happy this day. And oh, this 
blessed to-night. Is it almost time to prepare ? 
I want to get into my dress; it looks like the 
glistening spray.” 

“ Will you be seated ?”’ Miss Mansfield said to 
her visitor, who till now had remained standing. 
He took the seat designated, and she half dropped 
on the sofa near by. 

“Come here, my darling,’ she said to the 
happy girl. “I have something to say to you 
that may change all our plans. This gentleman 
is a friend, my dear.” 

Mazie bowed silently, her sparkling eye grow- 
ing grave and apprehensive. Then she knelt 
before her “auntie,” looking inquiringly up to 
her face. 

“] want to tell you, my pet,” her proud lips 
growing firm, though her cheek was pallid ; “ how, 
one other Christmas, long, long ago, when I was 
young and hopeful, and nearer the verge of bliss 
than you have ever been, I broke the pledge I 
had given to one I loved dearest on earth, and 
threw his betrothal ring away.” 

« Oh, mamma—auntie ! how could you ?” said 
Mazie, in quick comprehension, glancing toward 
the silent listener. 

“ Because he was so dear that to doubt him was 
to grow crazed or die. My miad had been 
cunningly filled with the subtle poison of distrust ; 
and when seeming confirmation came, my wicked 
pride took fire. I cannot enter into all details. I 
had hoped so much of that Christmas day, It 
was to have brought the consummation of our joy ; 
but I made it awreck. And each return has been 
as a sign-mark of disaster; or, as a willow wreath 
overatomb. In an hour I would have given 
worlds to recall my rash act, though not until 
months after did I have positive proof that it was 
utterly without cause.” 

“Oh, if you were so sorry, why did you not 





make up?”’ said Mazie, seeing that the gentleman 
had leaned eagerly forward, and Gruff, with happy 
solicitude, was looking from one to the other. 

“1 could not, Mazie; my friend had gone afar, 
and left no trace. There is no path on the seas. 
His father was a Methodist clergyman, and with 
his wife removed from our village about this 
time ; they left me no farewell, no address. I had 
banished their son. Only Gruff—Philip’s dog— 
remained. No command or persuasion could 
separate him from me. He held me in charge, 
I suppose, for his master.”’ 

A strong, shapely hand was laid on the dog’s 
head; and the impulsive Mazie’s arms were 
about the rough neck, her quick fingers ridding 
him of his undignified trappings. 

But Miss Mansfield scarce noted, as she went 
on. “You broke up my chain of recollection 
somewhat, my dear, when you came a stranger to 
me with your little present ; and yet you, in some 
way, added a new link thereto; I had received 
just such a one from Philip, years before, the first 
gift-day I knew him. I deemed ita mere coinci- 
dence ; but the two apples stand side by side in 
the alcove, you will see,if you glance that way. I 
tell you all this, my dear, to pave the way to a 
revelation that I must make. You said you had 
learned to spice the fresh apple from your mother ; 
had she a brother or a friend, think you, who may 
have taught her the simple art?” 

Mazie looked up, the blood surging in her 
brow, as she half held her hand towards the 
handsome stranger. 

“You are right, my love; the truth has come 
like an avalanche, upon me; but this is Philip 
Westbrook, the friend of my youth, and your 
mother’s only brother. He is here this day to 
claim you.” 

The gentleman smiled and extended his arms, 
and the excited girl threw herself within them, 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

He soothed and petted her, while he gave her 
proof of his identity, and drew from her, in little 
sobbing sentences, the touching history of her 
mother’s life,as she remembered it, in the far 
back years of her babyhood. 

* But it is over now, and your own dear mamma 
is safe in heaven,” he said, brushing the tears 
from his own eyes as he sought to comfort her, 
holding her fast, till into her face came a look of 
blank dismay, and she cried out : 

“You have come to take me! I love you, but 
I cannot go. Auntie has done everything in the 
world for me. I was to be her daughter to-night. 
See, this is what these garlands were for. We 
were to be bound by solemn ties. Oh! what 
shall I do ?”’ and the hot tears fell like summer 
rain. 

Mr. Westbrook looked serious. “ You are of 
age, my child?” he questioned. 

“ Yes, eighteen to-day.” 
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“You shall follow the promptings of your 
heart,’ he sighed. “ You come of a race whose 
affections cannot be trifled with. You are like 
your mother; she was but little older than I, and I 
worshiped her ; but father’s stern command for- 
bade even the mention of her name, when from 
forced choice she went out from her home to the 
arms of the youthful stranger who had won her 
innocent heart. She flew away to make her own 
home-nest,” he softly said, as he noted the startled, 
deprecating look in Mazie’s eye—“ and you were 
the pretty birdling within it.’’ 

“ Have I a step-auntie, or an auntie-in-law, or 
anything ?’’ whispered Mazie, her cherry lips 
close to his ear. 

“ No,” he said, gravely. “ And therefore, per- 
haps, it were better your plans should be carried 
out. This lady, no doubt, has the dearer right. 
But you need not decide to-day.” 

* But I can. I will be just myself. I seem 
never to have been what I have set out to be. 
We will have our party, the guests will come. 
You will stay, dear sir. Auntie will ask you.” 
and with a quick movement she slipped out, and 
closed the door after her. 

A flash from the past, and a flash upon the fu- 
ture, like electric currents, were meeting over her, 
and maturing her first bewildered thought. She 
glanced quickly about. Half-open rosebuds had 
been twined with full blossoms to make up 
the floral arch. They were to typify her youth. 
In a trice she had taken them down, and grouped 
them alone at one side; then she went to the 
conservatory and culled great open red roses and 
placed in their stead, clapping her hands now 
and then in surprise and delight. 

In the library, two hearts were at retrospect. 
Along the green lanes of memory, and up the 
fair hills of hope, they traversed ; and bethought 
them, mayhap, that there had been songs by the 
way, and love words, and soft kisses, that like 
the bright-winged birds in the gloaming, had 
flitted forever away. 

Are fond dreams ever fuifilled ? Doth not the 
rainbow of the morning betoken cloud ? 

“ We cannot but think what might have been,’ 
the gentleman said, at length; I shall be grate- 
ful all my coming days, that we were allowed 
this interview. Without our knowledge or 
intervention, our interests all these years have 
been interwoven; holding either end of the 
chain, we have come again together. I will give 
you your pet. I know she is already yours by 
the dear right of second motherhood ; but I want, 
nevertheless, to give her to you; she shall be 
my thank-offering. Heaven bestow upon you all 
rich blessings! You will let me kiss you once 
now, for the sake of the dear hope of the past ? 
Your husband could scarce say me nay. Then I 
will go again abroad, praying for his happiness 
and yours,” 
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“My husband! I have not married!” she 
said, astonished, her fine face crimsoning. 

“ But your emquisite home? Your name?” 

“This home is my own by legacy; and it is 
uncle’s name you saw on the door. But you? 
Time has brought you some treasures of love ?” 

“Nay. The love of my youth has stretched 
through the years of my manhood. We have 
been tacitly confessing to each other, Mary, that 
we have been lost and desolate apart; shall we 
not bridge the space now, and seek for happiness 
together ?” 

But she could not answer—so much was 
dependent on her—so much contingent on her 
every act; and she had naught but words to heal 
the life-long hurt. But they sat hand in hand 
till the twilight fell. 

The guests of the evening, looking about the 
bower of taste and beauty, thought it a little 
strange that their hostess was not present to 
receive them. But then, she was always “odd.” 
Mrs. Finch, dazed but important, held guard at 
the door. Mazie was there standing alone by the 
massed rose-buds, silent and expectant; but 
scarce noticeable, save from the simplicity of her 
dress, and the grace of her flowing hair. The 
clergyman stood a little apart, a distinguished- 
looking stranger at his side. ‘ 

Miss Mansfield came at length, through the 
great rooms. The rich robe she had designed 
for this hour had been put aside, and the one she 
wore held in it the shimmer of a sun-lit cloud. 
It was to signify fufil/ment. And the diamond 
stars shone in her hair. She stepped under the 
floral arch and stood in the dignity of her beauty, 
explaining in a few elegant words why the 
ceremony they had come to witness was to be 
substituted by another. 

They had called her eccentric, cold and proud, 
the years a-back. They thought her the embodi- 
men of sweetness now, in the flush of her re- 
covered joy, and the triumph of her womanhood. 

She held forth her hand, and the stranger 
stepped forward and claimed his own. It had 
been expected that two women would be given 
toeach other. But one woman had been plighted 
to one man “till death do part.” 

Many an arm was extended to lead Mazie up 
to the happy pair; but the mischievous girl said: 
“Nay; Gruff and I are in bonds of unity; we 
shall offer our good wishes together.”” And the 
self-satisfied dog trotted along as though he had 
brought predestined things about. 

The bride took Mazie to,her heart. “I thought 
I was to bestow everything on you, my pet; but 
you all these years have been giving everything 
to me.” 

“ My auntie forever, but never my mamma,” 
said the happy, roguish girl. 

And they all sat down to the merry feast, for 
“ Christmas in its glory had come,’ 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


AUGUSTA DE BUBNA, 


Beneath dull wintry skies and drifting snow 
The firs, and pines, and cedars, in their beds 
Lie slumbering, when one day they lift their heads, 
At some rude touch of mortal hands, and lo! 
A transformation scene! ‘The green tree stands 
A sylvan monarch on a new-found throne 
It stretches out its gracious arms, full grown 
And blossoms royally ‘neath loving hands, 
No cedar in the vale of Lebanon 
E’er bore more precious fruit or flower, 
Or yielded in a sunny merry hour 
Such quick-time harvest; one by one 
The laden branches bend ; how swift it grows 
In beauty! Gleams aloft a glittering star 
Like that which brought the Magi from afar 
Unto the manger. Underneath bright rows 
Of colored balls swing gayly; gilded chain 
Holds captive rosy fairies, dainty dolls 
That peep from out their leafy screen. Scrolls 
Of silver parchment golden texts contain. 
And lower, strange mysterious parcels greet 
The eye—now short, triangled, round or square, 
Things fashioned by beloved hands, and fair, 
And holding in their traces love complete; 
While flaming tapers on the branches blaze 
And fill the tree with light and all the room, 
So Steeped in glory, and a charmed perfume 
Of aromatic woods, and sweets, and holidays 
Is on the air. Oh, joyful jubilee 
That wakens in each breath a glad felt cheer 
All voices cry aloud ‘“‘ Happy New Year !" 
And hearts grow young beneath the Christmas- 
tree! 
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REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 
OF OUR OWN AND OTHER LANDS. 
NO. 1. 


LIFE OF LYDIA MARY FAY. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 


On the 5th of October, 1878, there died in far- 
off China, the scene of twenty-eight years of 
missionary work, one whose whole life was spent 
in doing good. This was the beloved and most 
successful teacher of the boys’ school in Shanghai, 
Lydia Mary Fay. 

Miss Fay was in many respects peculiarly fitted 
for her work. Born in Albany, New York, in 
the earlier years of the present century, the educa- 
tion received at a school in her native city was a 
very thorough one; and her intellectual endow- 
ments were such as enabled her thoroughly to 
grasp any branch of study which she attempted. 
In addition to a natural love of books, she was 
well grounded in several languages; and her 
general knowledge was both accurate and exten- 
sive. 

Excellent conversational powers and a ready 





memory made these stores always available ; and 
while her company was often sought, for her many 
attractions, in the land which she had made her 
home, by foreigners outside of the missionary 
circle, she never failed to answer scoffing or 
irreverent sentiments in such a way that the 
offenders speedily desired to hide their diminished 
heads. 

Before entering upon her missionary career, 
Miss Fay was for some time an honored and 
beloved governess in a private family, living in a 
fine old mansion at Shooter’s Hill, in Virginia. 
This part of her life seemed fraught only with 
pleasant memories, and was an excellent prepara- 
tion for the higher teaching in which she was 
afterward engaged. 

In November, 1850, this devoted missionary 
sailed from America for China, and reached 
Shanghai in the following September—a_ tedious 
voyage of ten months. She at once entered upon 
the teaching of English in the boys’ school, already 
established in that city, as well as upon the study 
of the Chinese language. She became quite an 
expert scholar in reading the difficult Chinese 
books, but never succeeded so well in mastering 
the still more difficult Chinese speech. 

Miss Fay’s work in the boys’ school at Shanghai 
is her most enduring monument; and what that 
work was, in many of its most repulsive details, 
almost passes belief. The care and instruction 
of a large number of boys with neglected minds 
and bodies, would be no pleasant task anywhere ; 
with the addition of many heathenish horrors, it 
was unendurable, except to faith and love and 
patience. The teacher’s ordinary labors included 
also those of matron, nurse, and guardian. 

Every duty was faithfully discharged by Miss 
Fay, and the love of the strange scholars for their 
teacher was warm and enduring. All was not 
smooth sailing at first, for discipline had to be 
enforced, and punishment promptly administered 
to the refractory; but the reward came in time, 
with a progress and improvement that were little 
short of marvelous. 

The subject of this sketch had found her proper 
mission; and a picture of “ Miss Fay and her 
Boys,” taken from a Chinese photograph (for 
what cannot be done anywhere now ?), represent- 
ing the Christian teacher, with her earnest face 
and quiet dress, seated in the midst of her little 
Celestials, all flowing robes and shaven heads and 
button-topped caps, is as interesting a sight as can 
well be found. . 

The Chinese method of teaching is a peculiar 
one ; in their systems of education “here is nothing 
that answers to our elementary works, nor have 
they a book written in the spoken language of the 
country, excepting those translated by the mission- 
aries. The first book ofyChinese classics put into 
the hands of children is one of the most difficult 
and metaphysical of all their classics. Fortunately, 
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however, the ‘young Celestials’ have most 
wonderful memories, and their teachers, in mercy 
to their poor little brains, never for a moment 
deem it necessary that they should understand 
what they learn; hence years are passed in school, 
and whole volumes recited through with marvel- 
ous accuracy, which convey not the slightest idea 
to the learners, as they are written in a dead 
language, which the teacher does not take the 
trouble to explain, or perhaps could not even if 
he wished.” 

Instruction given by the missionaries differs so 
entirely from this, that it is eagerly welcomed ; 
and, although the teacher may have an idea of 
“a limited number of pupils,” the pupils’ ideas 
on the subject are most unlimited. They will 
fairly take a school by storm, like flies after 
sweets ; and Miss Fay’s experience in this respect 
only intensified that of others. 

From a long and interesting letter written by 
this devoted teacher, long after the machinery 
was all in smooth working order, we glean many 
particulars of the week-day life of a missionary 
in China. d 

The exhausting routine of duties is “ essentially 
the same all the year round,” and begins on 
Monday morning with a boys’ boarding-school 
of twenty-three pupils—the very mention of 
which implies hard work. “ This school,” writes 
the teacher, “I consider my family, and my 
greatest responsibility—as the special training 
and culture is bestowed upon it which I trust 
will result in raising up teachers and catechists 
who will assist in carrying on future mission 
work.”’ i 

Every morning is given to this school, in addi- 
tion to studies and translations with a Chinese 
teacher, in order that the missionary teacher may 
the better instruct her pupils. Besides, as it is a 
boarding-school, the house-keeping department 
isto be looked after, providing the clothes, keep- 
ing accounts, paying bills, ete., ete. When cold 
weather approaches, each little “youngster” is 
to be gotten into “new stockings and shoes, a 
wadded jacket, winter cap, and long blue cotton 
gown”—as they never have a fire in their school 
or bed rooms. 

Tuesday afternoons are always spent at a large 
day-school, also of boys; and Miss Fay describes 
it as “ qhite her delight.” The pupils are bright 
and fond or study; “and if,” adds the kind 
teacher, “some of them are a little dirty or 
ragged, I don’t make them unhappy by trying 
to put everything right at once!”’ The lessons 
are from Chinese classics, or the Holy Scriptures, 
catechisms, primers, etc.; and a very important 
item is marking the day of the month on the 


, page of each book, when the lesson ends—as the 


school is only held once a week, and the lessons 
always begin at the marked page. 
Yet another boys’ day-school receives attention 





on Wednesday afternoon; and this is a particu- 
larly interesting one—a school that woudd be, in 
spite of obstacles, ‘ When I opened this school,” 
writes Miss Fay, “about eighteen months ago, it 
was more to give work to one of my big boys, 
and to gratify the wish of one of our old con- 
verts—a lone widow, who offered to give me the 
rent of a room in her own house, if I would only 
open a little school, and let her hear the voices 
of children at their studies—than from any hope 
of benefiting the pupils.” 

As the Chinese pupils always study their 
lessons at the top of their voices, it is not a diffi- 
cult matter to hear them—though rather odd that 
an old person should find comfort in the noise. 
In vain was the school limited to ten boys— 
fifteen, twenty, and then twenty-five, insisted 
upon coming for the scanty instruction of one 
afternoon a week; the old lady becoming so 
much interested, and being found so useful in 
keeping order, besides giving up another room 
for their accommodation, that thirty-five were 
finally admitted, and another large boy brought 
from the boarding-school to assist in teaching. 

The ‘school progressed wonderfully; and the 
aged Chinese Christian who acted as its guardian 
angel, looked forward to these Wednesday after- 
noons as the great event of her week. She could 
neither read nor write; but this did not prevent 
her from taking the liveliest interest in the lessons 
—keeping her eyes fixed on Miss Fay and the boy 
who was reciting during the whole afternoon, 
Nothing escaped her observation ; and any mistake 
or dereliction on the part of a scholar, distressed 
her even more than it did the teacher. 

She also managed to learn, from the Chinese 
habit of studying aloud, a great deal of the Bible 
and other books, repeating the passages in a low 
tone in concert with the pupil reciting ; “ and she is 
very careful,” says the teacher, “ that I never miss 
marking the page of each book where the next 
lesson begins. When I leave, she gives a loving, 
anxious glance at the school, and then walks a 
short distance with me on my return, bidding me 
good-bye, with many thanks and kind entreaties 
that I should take good care of myself.” 

At the Thursday afternoon school, a wonderful 
little girl takes the place of the old lady and 
welcomes the missionary’s approach. This child 
of six had the most remarkable memory Miss Fay 
had ever found in China, and had already 
mastered all the elementary books studied by the 
elder girls — “yet very obedient,” says her 
teacher; “ quiet and silent as a flower, and will 
listen by the hour to recitations or explanations, 
without showing the least sign of weariness. I 
told her, some time ago, I fancied she was trying 
to be like ‘ Zan-ta-ku ’(a famous scholar, poet, and 
historian, who, by order of the Emperor, on the 
death of her brother, took his place as Imperial 
Historiographer, and completed for him a volum- 
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inous history of the Ham dynasty). ‘ How can I 
be like her,’ she. gravely replied; ‘when you 
only give me girls’ books to study?’ ‘ What 
would you like to study ?? I asked. ‘The books 
you give boys to study ; the Ta- Yak and Mencius,’ 
she said. ‘The Ta-Yak and Mencius!” I re- 
peated in amazement. “ You are scarcely six 
years old, and talk of studying these books, which 
even big boys hardly understand!’ ‘I shall soon 
be seven,’ she added, in a quite determined tone. 
The next time I went to the school, as some of 
the boarding-school boys were in want of books, 
I stopped at a bockstore and boughtseveral copies 
of the Ta-Yak, or ‘Great Learning’ (the first of 
the four books with which a course of Chinese 
classical study begins), and gave her one without 
saying a word, Her eyes sparkled with delight; 
she grasped it with both hands, as if she feared I 
would take it from her again, and after looking at 
it for some time, put it carefully under a pile of 
other books belonging to her; then said, with a 
little smile of triumph, ‘ But I shall not begin it 
until I am seven years old!’ ” 

Friday afternoon was passed at another girls’ 
day-school of twenty-five scholars. “To me,” 
writes the indefatigable missionary, “ the special 
feature of interest in this school is the number of 
children of Canton parentage. As I have never 
before had a Cantonese child in school, and it is 
seldom that one is ever allowed to attend a 
mission school, I look upon their presence as an 
omen of good, and find much pleasure in teaching 
them. They bring their own books, yet make 
no objection to the usual course of religious study 
we require of all day-school children, They are 
very different from Shanghai girls. They have 
such sweet, gentle voices, and recite whole chap- 
ters of the Bible in a low, musical rhythm, that I 
always feel is very attractive, though it is sad— 
sadder than words can tell, to see how little their 
young hearts are moved by these lessons of truth 
and power they so gracefully and perfectly 
repeat.” 

Saturday afternoon was a holiday; but the 
morning, like other mornings, was devoted to the 
boarding-school, or Chinese books; and it will 
easily be seen, from her own modest words, what 
a busy, never-resting life was that-of the mission- 
ary teacher from Sunday till Sunday. Her home 
was in the boys’ boarding-school, “the very 
mention of which,” as she says, “involves the 
idea of ear<y study hours, breakfast, and prayers.” 
It also involves a great deal else to which she 
does not allude, and would, of itself, have been 
a sufficient burden for any woman’s shoulders; 
but Miss Fay gathered up in addition all that 
came to hand—now opening a school to comfort 
a lone and aged widow, and again, encouraging 
a little girl in her thirst for knowledge—until 
time and strength were stretched to the last 
tension. 





Broken health was a natural consequence of 
such unremitting labor—making it necessary for 
Miss Fay, as has been the case with so many 
other missionaries, to seek for needed change and 
rest in a visit to her native country. To show 
how impossible rest was for 4er in the scene of 
her labors, an amusing account is given of a 
vacation which brought quite a sense of relief to 
the weary teacher and superintendent of the 
boafding-school, because the boys were all going 
home for a little while, and stillness would once 
more pervade the house. 

“ But, in less than a week, she was awakened 
one morning by the usual din of a Chinese 
school-house, where the boys all scream as they 
memorize their lessons; and soon learned that it 
was the clamor made by her own pupils. Soon 
tiring of the dullness of their homes, they had 
come back to school to study by themselves, and 
were there all together, vociferating English in 
every imaginable key, and repeating bits of every 
sort of lesson, in a kind of Babel as comical as it 
was unexpected.” 

Miss Fay’s visit home, where she was univers- 
ally honored and welcomed, both for her work’s 
sake and for her own, was followed by renewed 
application and devotion to her missionary duties 
as teacher in the school and nurse in the hospital; 
but in addition to these, “she was also a linguist 
of no ordinary grade, and a woman whose 
superiority, all unconsciously on her part, drew 
forth the encomiums of all who knew her, and 
commanded a respect which was as profound as 
it was rare.” 

A clergyman, who speaks of the “ privilege ”’ 
of knowing her personally for a few months, says 
that his intercourse with her impressed him with 
the single thought that hers was an unusually 
sweet and amiable temper, allied to an uncon- 
querable will and an inexhaustible patience ; and 
that these all were consecrated to, and conse- 
crated upon, the darling work of her life—the 
education of her Chinese boys. But of her 
intellectual greatness and her literary renown, he 
learned through other sources—the mention, at 
least, of these, being needful for the proper 
delineation of her character. 

As a proof of these qualities, Miss Fay is 
honorably mentioned by a celebrated Chinese 
author, in his book called “ Pencil Sk&ches of 
Things Heard and Seen.” “ She alone of modern 
sinologues,” says the friend quoted above, “has 
been thought worthy of notice by Chinese 
scholars.” 

Tsi-Wang, the Chinese writer, discourses of 
Miss Fay as follows: 

“I am told, by a learned friend, that there is a 
foreign lady named Fay, who has a school in 
Hong Kew. She is of middle age, and unmar- 
ried, yet with a face as fresh as a peach or an 
almond blossom, and a nature cold as iee, and 
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pure as the falling snow. She loves Chinese 
books, and has the scholar Tsang Chu-Kwei for 
her teacher. She speaks Chinese, having mas- 
tered the tones and combinations of sounds, daily 
increasing her knowledge by the study of the 
‘Imperial Dictionary’ (Kanghi). Living thus, 
her pure nature and love of study supersede all 
family ties and joys. This is a woman to be 
reverenced. To this true lover of study, Lady 
Fay, praise can add no merit.” 

Miss Fay’s thorough knowledge of the language 
and literature of China added greatly to her 
resources as a teacher, by enabling her to appre- 
ciate all that is good and true in the popular 
works of Confucius and Mencius. Hence “ her 
pupils were led to make comparisons, and give a 
juster value to their own authors, as they learned 
the perfect works of God.” 

The literary work accomplished by this faithful 
missionary seems almost incredible, in connection 
with her daily labors. She rendered valuable 
assistance to Dr, Williams, of Yale College, in 
revising the manuscript of his Syllabic Dictionary 
—a labor that extended through nineteen months, 
and which, with the assistance of her Chinese 
teacher, was brought to a successful conclusion ; 
in addition to this, often furnishing short contri- 
butions to magazines, and the local foreign papers, 
besides publishing a good translation of the 
various official documents connected with the 
Emperor Yungchi’s marriage, in October, 1872. 

In a long missionary life of twenty-eight years, 
Miss Fay saw so many fruits of her own and 
others’ labors in a heathen land, that her con- 
stant thought was “ What hath God wrought !”’ 
This feeling of wondering gratitude was espec- 
ially strong on Christmas day, to see the entire 
service conducted by Chinese clergy, and not a 
foreigner in the great congregation but herself! 
“ The church was very tastefully, even elaborately 
decorated with evergreens, and a species of bam- 
boo, whose berries far surpass the holly in tint and 
richness of cluster. Illuminated texts of scripture 
in holly leaves and gold, alternately in Chinese 
and English, with a simple cross of holly or 
bamboo on a white ground, on the walls and in 
the chancel, seemed to give a sweet assurance of 
the joy with which the Chinese hailed the coming 
of our Lord.” 

This was in 1373, where, twenty-two year’s be- 
fore, the missionaries’ first Christmas in Shaughui, 
the Christmas service was held in one of the 
school-rooms ; for there was then neither church 
nor chapel at that station, scarcely one convert, and 
only one school for boys. Lives that produce 
such harvests surely are not lived in vain. 

-But this valuable life was gradually shortening ; 
a year of weakness and suffering, with confine- 
ment for months at a time to her room, gave warn- 
ing of the end—which came on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1878, at Che Foo, five hundred miles north 





of Shanghai, where the invalid had been sent by 
her physician in the hope that she might derive 
benefit from the change of air. Here, too, she 
was buried, amid many public and private mani- 
festations of grief and respect. 

Among the many deserved tributes to the mem- 
ory of Lydia Mary Fay, the following words 
seem to express the fullest conception of her 
character and work : 

“ She was one of the truest, and best, and most 
efficient missionaries that ever lived, and her 
praise as such should be in all the churches; but 
her life was also a daily testimony to those about 
her of the beauty and happiness of self-sacrificing 
duty. Almost alone in the world, engrossed in 
the hardest of work, and living most frugally, 
and without many of the comforts which are gen- 
erally thought indispensable in an inhospitable 
climate, she shed the sunshine of a genial and 
hearty sympathy on all about her. In the annals 
of missionary work, her faithful devotion to the 
heathen will have a lasting place ; and great gen- 
erals and admirals and eminent travelers have 
recorded their opinions of the wonderful ‘ Boys’ 
School’ of years ago; but who is to reckon up 
the number of her fellow-residents whom she 
helped, and cheered and comforted ?” 

Her life and example were more than a thous- 
and sermons; and in view of the obstructions 
which the ways and doings of some foreigners 
in the East are declared to offer to the success of 
mission work, it is no small thing to say that no 
one ever lived who did more than she to gain for 
that work their good will and assistance. 

It was altogether fitting, as it was doubtless her 
wish, that she should die and be buried among 
the people to whom she gave her life; and by 
none, I am sure, could she be more deeply 
mourned, 


NO. 72. 
CATHERINE I. OF RUSSIA, 


BY H. G. ROWE. 


When the victorious armies of Peter the Great 
were on the march against the Swedish troops, 
they stormed. the small town of Marienburg, 
burning the houses, slaughtering the body of 
troops stationed there, and taking captive a 
forlorn few of the women and children who had 
escaped death by the conflagration and the 
muskets of the merciless Russian so}diery. 

As the weeping and dejected captives filed past 
the Russian commander, General Bauer, his at- 
tention was attracted by the exquisite beauty of a 
young girl, clad in a bridal costume, whose tears 
and lamentations excited the pity and sympathy 
even of her fellow-sufferers, who forgot their own 
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woes, for the moment, in futile efforts to comfort 
her under her greater grief. 

The General, who was a humane and kindly- 
hearted man, caused the young captive to be 
brought before him, and after listening to her 
simple yet sad story, immediately took her under 
his own protection, and gave her the position of 
housekeeper in his splendid mansion at Moscow. 

The story of this young girl, whose name was 
Martha, as related by herself, was very touching 
in its simple pathos, and aroused the sympathies 
of all who heard it: 

The child of a Livonian serf, her father she 
never saw, while the death of her mother when 
she was only three years old left her a dependent 
upon the charity of the parish priest, at whose 
house a benevolent Lutheran clergyman, named 
Gluck, saw her, and took her into his own family, 
where she was trained for the position of nurse- 
girl or “slavey ” as it was called, receiving in ex- 
change for her services her food and clothing, 
and a fair education, sharing with the children of 
her master the instructions of their private tutor. 

As she grew to girlhood, her extraordinary 
beauty of person and amiability of character 
attracted many suitors, among whom her choice 
fell upon a young Livonian sergeant, to whom she 
was wedded the very night of the storming of 
Marienburg. 

The young bridegroom was forced to leave his 
newly-wedded wife at the altar, to join his regi- 
ment in repelling the invaders, and they never 
met again. He was killed at the taking of the 
town, and his body, undistinguishable among the 
charred and mutilated heaps of slain, was never 
recovered, 

The romance of her story and the remarkable 
beauty of her person naturally attracted much 
attention from the visitors at her master’s house, 
among the rest Prince Menzikoff, who, one day 
complimenting the General upon the perfect order 
and neatness that always characterized his estab- 
lishment (a very rare thing in the palaces of 
Moscow at that day), was told the story of his 
incomparable housekeeper, whom he immediately 
begged as a present. . 

A request from this magnificent favorite was, 
of course, equivalent to a command; and the 
General, calling Martha into his presence, told her 
of the Prince’s desire for the transfer of her 
services to himself, leaving it to her to decide for 
herself. 

She made a respectful courtesy to the two 
gentlemen, and retired without speaking a word, 
but the next day saw her in the palace of her new 
master. Here the Tzar, meeting her accidentally, 
was so charmed with her that he took her under 
his protection, and soon after privately married 
her, although the marriage was not publicly 
celebrated until several years afterwards. 

It is not to be supposed that in wedding a 





simple, untitled servant girl, the great autocrat of 
the Russians could have been actuated by admir- 
ation for her beauty alone. No monarch ever 
lived possessing more penetration of character 
than Peter, and there is every reason to suppose 
that, from the first, he discerned in Catherine 
(she had been baptized into the Greek church by 
that name, which she ever afterward bore) a spirit 
kindred to his own, and an intellect capable of 
appreciating and aiding in the great reforms that 
he was struggling, almost unaided, to introduce 
into his, at that time, scarcely civilized kingdom. 

The Tzar, at that time in the prime of life, is 
thus described by a contemporary : 

“In personal appearance, Peter is tall and 
robust, quick and nimble of foot, and dexterous 
and rapid in all his movements. His look is 
fierce and restless, his gait quick and swinging.” 

In character, as in look and manner, this 
wonderful man was energetic, watchful, and 
sagacious; quick to understand the needs and 
necessities of his people, and energetic and un- 
tiring in his efforts for their advancement and im- 
provement. 

No man ever lived who better deserved from 
his own nation the title of “great,” and yet, 
fondly as his memory is to-day cherished by his 
countrymen, during the earlier years of his reign 
all his mighty projects for the reform and growth 
of Russia, his self-sacrificing labors in her behalf, 
and the rare wisdom with which he steered the 
ship of state safely amidst the quicksands of 
those dangerous times, were not only regarded 
with cold indifference or suspicion by the nation 
at large, but even the clergy and the higher 
orders, blind to the blessings that his wise and 
enlarged policy must necessarily bring to them, 
opposed and controverted his schemes as far as 
wes possible in a government so despotic as that 
of Russia. 

In his Catherine alone he met the fullest and 
most intelligent sympathy and codperation. To 
her sympathizing ear he confided his plan of 
making Russia a great maritime power ; to refine 
and elevate his people by social contact with 
other and more advanced nations; to introduce 
religious toleration—in short, to reform the wrongs 
in church, state, and society, that ages of ignor- 
ance and national exclusiveness had fostered and 
encouraged, until a will and hand of iron could 
alone break the bonds. 

Before Peter’s reign, the sexes had never been 
allowed to mingle together in social intercourse, 
and, as a consequence, the men were coarse, 
boorish, and dissipated in their pleasures, while 
the women were awkward and ignorant—mere 
grown-up children, with neither grace nor 
dignity. 

But in the court of Catherine, all this was 
changed : under the chaperonship of the beautiful 
and discreet empress, the wives and daughters of 
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the Russian nobility mingled freely with gentle- 
men of equal rank, both parties deriving quite as 
much benefit as pleasure from an infercourse 
hitherto unheard of in this barbarous court. 

Gentle, loving, and merciful, Catherine ever 
appears at her fierce lord’s side as an angel of 
mercy, and ever-ready mediator between him and 
his offending subjects. Nor were her gentle 
intercessions ever disregarded or treated with 
contempt. ‘ Many a head did she save from the 
gallows, many a back from the knout,” while 
her calmer temper invariably had power to 
soothe and mollify her fierce lord in his stormiest 
gusts of passion. Modest and simple amidst all 
her splendor, she never forgot the humble friends 
of her earlier years, or ceased to be grateful for 
their kindly care of the homeless little orphan, 
whom destiny had decreed should, in the future, 
wear the diadem of a Tzarina. 

Meeting the old tutor who had been her fellow- 
servant in Gluck’s household, she exclaimed, 
with unfeigned cordiality : 

“ What, thou good man! art thou still alive ? 
Well will I provide for thee.”” And she imme- 
diately bestowed upon him a pension. 

She also befriended the destitute family of 
Gluck, who had died in prison in Moscow— 
taking his son to be her page, and his youngest 
daughter a maid-of-honor at her court, while to 
the mother and elder daughters she gave a 
generous annuity. 

As the years passed on, stealing away Cath- 
erine’s youth and beauty, they but deepened the 
impression that her sweetness and devotion had, 
from the first, made upon the heart of her rugged 
spouse, who, if the chronicles of that day are to 
be trusted, but once, and once only, wavered in 
his allegiance to this empress of his heart. As 
the incident illustrates in a remarkable degree 
our heroine’s freedom from the petty jealousies 
and weaknesses of her sex, we venture to give it 
here : 

The Tzar fell violently in love with a beautiful 
young lady, the daughter of a wealthy merchant 
of Moscow, and ordered her father to send her 
to his palace. Terror-stricken and despairing, 
the poor girl fled at night from her home, 
unknown to her parents, and sought a refuge 
with her old nurse, who had married a wood- 
cutter, and lived near the trackless forests lying 
just beyond the outskirts of the city. 

To conceal her, the wood-cutter erected a little 
hut of logs on an oasis in the centre of a marsh 
in the very heart of the forest, where she remained 
for a year, seeing no one but her protectors, who 
brought her food to her in the dead of night, to 
elude the watchfulness of the Tzar’s emissaries— 
for Peter, determined to find her, had offered an 
immense reward to whoever should discover her 
retreat. 

At length a huntsman, a colonel in the army, 





in wandering through the forest in pursuit of 
game, came across the cottage, and entering into 
conversation with its solitary inmate, soon dis- 
covered by her cultured voice and refined man- 
ner that she was no ordinary peasant maiden, as 
her dress and surroundings indicated; while with 
the conviction came a sudden suspicion that this 
was the long-lost maiden for whom the Tzar had 
made such a thorough but futile search. 

In his surprise and agitation he gave his sur- 
mise words; and trembling with fright and appre- 
hension, the poor girl flung herself at his feet, 
and with piteous tears implored him to keep her 
secret and leave her. to her chosen solitude in 
peace. 

Shrewdly suspecting that Peter had by this time 
recovered from his temporary infatuation, the 
young man ventured to make a confidant of his 
royal mistress, who, so far from cherishing the 
slightest feeling of jealousy toward her innocent 
rival, expressed the tenderest sympathy for her, 
and readily agreed to procure her pardon of the 
offended Tzar—a promise that she fully and at 
once carried out. 

Peter sent for the young lady to his palace, 
when, at Catherine’s suggestion, he married her 
with great pomp to the gallant colonel, himself 
giving away the bride, with the complimentary 
remark to her husband that he had the fairest 
and most virtuous woman in all Russia for a 
wife, 

On one occasion, Catherine’s presence of mind 
and courage saved her husband and his army 
from almost certain destruction. 

It was in one of his numerous campaigns 
against the Turks, and after a three days conflict 
the Russians found themselves nearly out of am- 
munition, their troops completely exhausted, and 
surrounded on all sides by the overwhelming 
hordes of their infidel foe, who outnumbered them 
nearly three to one, 

The destruction of the whole army seemed 
inevitable, and to add to the general consterna- 
tion, Peter himself was seized with one of those 
curious spasms to which he had been subject 
from his childhood, and shutting himself up in 
his tent, forbade any one, on pain of death, from 
entering his presence. é 

Catherine alone hag the courage and determin- 
ation to disobey him, and under the influence of 
her soothing presence and words he soon re- 
covered himself sufficiently to explain to her 
the deadly peril in which himself and army were 
placed. 

Without consulting any one, the empress, well 
understanding the cupidity of the Turks and the 
absolute necessity of preceding with a present 
whatever message she might wish to send, im- 
mediately dispatched an ambassador to the grand 
Vizier, loaded with costly gifts, to make overtures 
of peace, in the Tzar’s name. Her own rich 
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jewels and plate, with all the valuables that she 
could collect in the camp—giving a promissory 
note signed by her own hand, and payable im- 
mediately upon their return to Moscow—made a 
present that satified even the avaricious Moslem, 
and a truce was, without much trouble, arranged, 
preliminary to a treaty of peace. 

To impress the enemy, however, with an idea 
of the invincible determination of the Russians 
to stand their ground to the last, she ordered, 
while the treaty was in progress, that the troops 
should advance close to the enemy’s breastworks, 
that in case peaceful arbitration should prove im- 
possible, they might be ready to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible. 

Peter never forgot this act of heroism’ on the 
part of his devoted spouse. To commemorate it, 
he introduced a new order of knighthood, called 
the Order of St. Catherine, and ordered a medal 
bearing her image, and encircled with precious 
stones, having for a motto the significant words : 
*« For love and fidelity.” 

More than this, he issued a manifesto declaring 
her his successor upon the Russian throne, and 
reminding the people of her unswerving fidelity 
to himself, as well as her wise and benign care 
of the public interests, so far as her power had 
extended into affairs of State, as a good and 
sufficient reason for preferring her to the throne 
in preference to his profligate and worthless son, 
Alexis, of whom he sadly remarked : 

“T would rather transmit the crown of Russia 
to an entire stranger worthy of the trust, than to 
my own child unworthy of it.” 

Of his beloved Catherine, he says: 

“The Empress Catherine, our dearest consort, 
was an important help to us in all those dangers 
in which she voluntarily accompanied us, serving 
us with all her counsel, notwithstanding the 
natural weakness of her sex ; more particularly at 
the battle of Pruth, where our army was reduced 
to twenty-two thousand men, while the Turks 
were two hundred and twenty-two thousand 
strong. For these reasons, and in virtue of that 
power which God has given us, we are resolved 
to honor our spouse with the Imperial Crown, in 
acknowledgment of all her services and fatigues.” 

Before his death, which took place at the 
comparatively early age ofafifty-three, Peter had 
Catherine crowned Empress of Russia, with great 
pomp and splendor; and the last act of his life, 
before his reason deserted .him, was to assemble 
the chief dignitaries of the empire about his bed, 
and request them, as soon as he was dead, to 
acknowledge her as their sovereign. 

Faithful and loving to the last, for three days 
and nights Catherine never left the bedside of 
her dying husband ; and he breathed his last in 
the loving arms whose womanly tenderness had 
shielded his rugged life from many a pang and 
heartache of which he never dreamed. 





Immediately upon the Tzar’s death, Catherine 
was invested with the royal power, according to 
his wish, much to the joy and satisfaction of the 
nation at large, to whom her’ benevolent and 
gracious disposition had already greatly endeared 
her. 

Catherine had been the mother of four children, 
but as her own two sons had died in infancy, the 
only male heir to the throne now living was the 
infant son of her step-son, the disinherited Alexis 
(now dead), and to the care and future education 
of this child the new empress devoted herself 
with the tenderest and most untiring solicitude. 

To complete the works that her august husband 
had inaugurated seemed now Catherine’s chiefest 
ambition. 

The academy of sciences at St. Petersburg that 
he had founded, was enriched and encouraged by 
her; the gifted foreigners that he had invited to 
settle in his kingdom, found a generous and 
appreciative friend in her; while the splendid 
public buildings that he had projected for the 
adornment of his favorite city, were pushed 
rapidly forward toward completion by her untiring 
zeal and energy. 

But there was little time for these peaceful 
pursuits, in a kingdom surrounded by enemies 
watchful and eager to strike a blow at the power 
whose sudden growth and importance had aroused 
all the jealous misgivings of its neighbors on 
every hand. 

With the death of their mighty enemy, Poland, 
Sweden, and Denmark, all became suddenly 
animated with the hope of recovering those vast 
territories that Peter’s strong arm had wrested 
from them; and apprehending but feeble opposi- 
tion from a female sovereign, they immediately 
began their encroachments upon certain unde- 
fended parts of the empire nearest themselves, 
evidently anticipating little trouble in regaining 
the most, if not all of their lost territories. 

But Catherine, though a woman, was fully 
equal to the emergency; she augmented the 
army and fleet so rapidly, appointing the favorite 
minister of her husband, Prince Menzikoff, gen- 
eralissimo of the army, and taking such prudent 
and vigilant measures to defend her kingdom, 
that the allies concluded themselves ‘unable to 
cope with so formidable a foe, and presently with- 
drew their forces. 

During the reign of Catherine, Russia pre- 
sented the remarkable spectacle of one of the 
greatest kingdoms of the world governed by a 
woman who had been found a weeping captive 
in the streets of a sacked and burning town; 
while at the head of its vast armies rode one, the 
son of a peasant, whose childhood had been 
passed as a pastry-cook’s apprentice in the shops 
of Moscow. 

Such facts as these make fiction seem tame.in 
comparison with the wonderful changes and re- 
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verses that history is now holding up before us. 
In spite of her indomitable energy, Catherine’s 
health, feeble before she ascended the throne, 
declined rapidly beneath the cares and trials in- 
cumbent upon her in her high position; and in 
two years after her accession, this noble woman 
died peacefully in her bed, in the forty-second 
year of her age, mourned and regretted by all, 
and leaving behind her a reputation for purity and 
nobility of life as rare as it was beautiful among 
the female sovereigns of Russia. 


WILD BESS’ LOVE-CHAIN. 


BY SUE CHESTNUTWOOD, 

Did you ever look for the hidden meaning of 
some abstruse theory, and in your looking, come 
suddenly upon some simple fact, which you had 
never seen before, though it had always stared 
you in the face? Were you ever searching a four- 
leaved clover, to find instead a wild daisy, which 
by its homely graces made you forget the good 
luck you were seeking? 

Baffled and spent, I was seeking for health, 
and found a story. 

I met its introduction im the stage that was 
waiting at the village depot, to convey passengers 
to the Cure, on the uncertain middle seat, in the 
person of sweet wild Bess, eighteen years old, 
tall as a woman, and with a vague, wondering 
expression in her round blue eyes. She was a 
little slow of speech, and had a comical delibera- 
tion of manner, as if weighing well the probable 
result of each remark. She knew every one in 
the rickety old stage, and had a word for each. 
She was dressed with considerable richness and 
fastidious care, and wore a bunch of locust blos- 
soms in her bosom; her hat was festooned with 
the same; the omnibus was full of their fra- 
grance. 

I was looking at her, and at the flowers, with 
that old bewildering why? in my heart, and un- 
spoken on my lips, when suddenly she tore the 
flowers from her bosom, and tossing them into my 
lap, she said, “ Perhaps if yon smell those, you’ll 
stop your bothering.” 

I obeyed in sheer self-defense, for of course 
every eye was turned my way. There were at 
the Cure from sixty to seventy of the healthiest- 
looking invalids it had ever been my lot to see at 
one time; from these, the charmed number seven 
stood forth, just as in some medallions, a few of 
the figures are presented in bas-relief. These 
seven were of four different parties, no two of 
them were blood relations, yet they seemed ever 
to revolve around one another, each keeping his 
proper orbit, governed by the two fundamental 
laws of attraction and repulsion. 

This is how I first saw them. I had sunk 
wearily on the broad piazza, which ran quite 








around the house. A few feet removed from 
me, sitting upon the steps, was wild Bess. It 
was the sunset hour, and she was in the full re- 
flection of its rosy light. She was gazing va- 
cantly into a group of trees close by, in whose 
leaves the breeze was making a pleasant rustle, 
A party of gay promenaders, looking far more 
like seekers after pleasure than health, swept 
constantly past her. At length a gentleman of 
splendid physique, and with a grave, intelligent 
face, came up the steps and sat beside her, saying 
kindly, “ Well, Primrose, do you expect to find 
birds’ nests at this distance ?” 

“I know why you call me Primrose,” she said 
in the slow way which showed her continual strug- 
gle to retain her wandering thoughts, “ I’ve been 
trying to find out all summer; to-day it came to 
me.” 

“ Well, why ?” he asked with a smile. 

**Because Primroses are sweet, if they are 
wild!” ; 

He looked amused. She had not once taken 
her eyes from the trees all the while she talked. 

“ But you have not told me what you are try- 
ing to see!” he said. 

“Why, I ain’t trying to see anything; when 
I’m tired, I look at them to get rested,” was 
the reply. 

“What has tired you, Bess?” She put her 
hands to her head, a full and shapely head, that 
set one to speculating as to where could be the 
lack, and said without any tone of murmuring or 
fault-finding, ‘*O, the bother in here, and the 
things that say themselves without my knowing 
it, and that make folks laugh.” 

Just then the doctor came from the far end of 
the piazza, and placed his chair so that Bess sat 
quite at his feet. 

“ The doctor was the one, he told me what to 
do when I got tired; he says he goes ta a tree a 
little ways off, and looks at it to rest. I’ve been 
hunting it ever since, but who knows which way 
to go for a little ways off.” Her tone, in its slow 
utterance, was full of affection. But, but,” she 
went on, “ Perhaps you do, Professor, for you are 
wise.’”’” The doctor laughed a ringing, hearty 
laugh, just such as you would expect from. his 
kind, genial face, and broad chest. Bess joined in 
it. I had already noticed that she always laughed 
when the doctor did. 

Just then two ladies joined them, I had 
watched them before; they were always together, 
with linked arms. One was a Pre-Raphaelite in 
every essential characteristic; she wore a long, 
plain, flowing robe, loosely girdled at the waist, 
and had her hair combed simply back, streaming 
in a few heavy ringlets down her shoulders; she 
had a lofty expression of countenance, and a high, 
intellectual forehead. The other was a woman of 
delicate, and somewhat regular person, of pain- 
fully refined and sensitive organization, and with 
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one of those appealingly sweet and insinuating 
faces, which we have all known—a woman who, 
in a spiritualistic circle, would instantly be sought 
out as a medium. 

Before they had time to enter into conversation, 
two more drifted in. They came down the 
gravel walk, and up the steps. An elegant look- 
ing woman of about twenty-five, with abundant 
hair piled up like a golden crown upon her regal 
head. She was followed bya little girl who was 
tussing a ball, and who stopped half way up the 
steps to pitch it to Bess. It landed in the girl’s 
lap and brought her gaze from the tree; she 
laughed in vacant glee, then seized the ball and 
made a random throw far up in the air. The 
child looked after it hopelessly, then said in a 
reproachful voice, ‘* Why, Bess, don’t fro yat balk 
way up in the holy sky; how can ever yittle I 
catch it?” 

The Pre-Raphaelite smiled condescendingly, 
while her companion clasped her hands in ner- 
vous rapture. 

“ But I did’nt throw it up in the sky, little Bell, 
and you musn’t say so; for its wicked to tell 
stories, and you know the Bible says’’—the hands 
went up to the puzzled head a moment, then a 
sparkle came imto the vague eyes, “It says, 
Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

There was a smile on every face save the ele- 
gant-looking lady’s, she sat down at Bess’s feet 
with a pre-occupied expression. The child went 
in search of the ball. 

“Miss Stuart, you look troubled; can you not 
let this peaceful sunset exorcise the spirit of unrest 
which I see has possession of you? Why, the 
very air is full of quietude!’’ said the Boston 
lady, ina tone which might mean a dozen different 
things. 

“ Probably, Mrs. Avery, Iam not so suscepti- 
ble to outward impressions as you,” was the cold 
reply. 

The grave gentleman raised his eyebrows, the 
doctor looked amused, at this little womanish 
skirmish. Mrs, Avery gazed at the sky and at 
the pleasant land, as if rejoicing in her superior 
elevation of sentiment, then said rapturously, 
“Sometimes every breeze seems fraught with 
messages from another world.” 

The doctor looked bored; the nervous lady 
clasped her friend’s arm impetuously. ‘“ Will 
you speak a little louder, dear ?’’ she said, and 
this discovered to me that deafness was in a 
measure the cause of her wistful look. ‘“ Profes- 
sor, I have not seen you cast one glance at all 
this western glory.’’ The grave gentleman brought 
his eyes from Miss Stuart’s handsome face, and said 
quietly, “ Mrs. Avery, I am not yet brave enough 
to look the sun in the face. I have been too long 
in darkness not to shrink from brilliant views.” 

“TI thought you were rather fond of dazzling 
objects,” said the lady, with an insinuating laugh; 





then, meeting his look of cool surprise, she 
hastened to erase the impression she had made 
by a stroke of flattery, “ Your pardon, professor ; 
but your eyes are so clear that it has always been 
next to impossible for me to realize that you ever 
could have been threatened with blindness. Iam 
sure we all owe the doctor a debt of gratitude, that 
he should have been instrumental in restoring your 
sight. Do we not, dear?’ appealing to her 
clinging friend, as if the subject held for her 
p~culiar interest. The professor, on whom these 
last remarks had made no impression, at that 
moment arose, and going down beside Miss 
Stuart, asked her to walk to the springs. 

“That man, with all his splendid endowments, 
is infatuated with that cold, impassive woman,” 
remarked Mrs. Avery, as they watched them out 
of sight : then the two affinities walked away, and 
the doctor joined another group of his guests and 
patients. Bess was gazing down thé path the 
lady and gentleman had taken, with a troubled, 
puzzled expression, At length she said in a sad 
tone, “Well, Primroses are sweet if they are 
wild,” and arising, she went down the steps and 
followed them; whilst I, thus quite alone, caught 
together the seven threads of my story and left 
them to their own weaving. * * * * * 

One day I was sitting upon the piazza in that 
irresponsible state between sleeping and waking, 
when this little scrap of conversation came to me 
through an adjacent window: “ Bess, child, 
your embroidered skirt is all torn; and see, that 
pretty ruffle isin pieces. How do you do it?” 

The kind, motherly voice was a trifle tired and 
spent. 

“] don’t know how I do it, mother; but I 
reckon there are more where this came from,”’ 
was the careless reply. 

The mother sighed, then another remark, 
“* Bess, why do you follow the professor and Miss 
Stuart around so? You have done it for weeks.” 

The question had a sad and thoughtful tone. 
The answer startled me from my lethargy ; it was a 
ringing cry, almost a sob, “ O mother!” and then 
after a moment, “I am only wild Bess, and she is 
beautiful like a grand flower.” 

Love, the all-powerful, had touched into 
troubled life this torpid heart and brain. I moved 
away from the window, feeling that though un- 
wittingly, I had intruded upon sacred ground, and 
went to the far end of the piazza, with a new 
sadness in my heart; troubled, puzzled, with the 
great mystery of life. Yet I believe that it is only 
mysterious because we see but part. If our vision 
was enlarged that we might descry the whole, 
even the part would be natural ; but to our limited 
conception, pain seems to be the axle-tree on 
which all human life revolves, and each new 
revolution brings throbs and pulses of agony. 

An hour later, Mrs. Avery met the doctor a few 
feet from where I sat, and had this bit of talk: 
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“Doctor, have you given any espectial attention 
to the superior fineness and susceptibility of Miss 
Leavitt’s organizatign?’” The doctor looked 
bored. 

“TI have noticed that she is remarkably 
nervous,” was his brusque reply. Just then 
Bess, fairly festooned with lilacs, her dainty apron 
full as well, came down the pleasant, shady path, 
and sat down on the steps. This seemed to be 
her favorite place. 

“But, doctor, you with your keen perception 
should be able to discern when one nature is made 
for another.” 

The doctor was restless, and looked as if he 
might leave any moment. 

“Since I must be plain,” continued the lady, 
“have you not noticed how exactly the professor 
and Miss Leavitt are adapted to each other ?” 

He looked disgusted. 

“ Whatever has so infatuated him with Miss 
Stuart? She is a most cold and heartless 
woman,”’ she said, speculatively. 

The doctor was just about to retort; he showed 
it in the flash of his eye; but the soft-voiced lady 
prevented : 

“Doctor, she is a most peculiar person, and, 
though fastidiously polite in small conventionali- 
ties, she utterly disregards the proprieties of life. 
I have just learned how she picked up that child 
who calls her aunt. She was a little beggar, 
crying on a curb-stone in New York; Miss Stuart 
was passing in her carriage, and discovered her. 
She stopped and took her in, then ordered her 
coachman to the tenement where she lived. She 
learned that the child’s mother had drowned her- 
self; then, in the face of all this, she took the 
child home and adopted her. The friend from 
whom I learned all this, was with her at the time, 
and tried in vain to dissuade her.” 

The doctor’s face wore an expression I had 
never seen it wear before. 

* She thinks her wealth gives her countenance 
for any impertinent whim that may seize her,” 
continued the latly. 

Bess had been listening with strange gleams in 
her vacant blue eyes, and hands clasped excitedly; 
suddenly she spoke, and startled others than Mrs. 
Avery : 

“You've said enough, Mrs. Avery! You’ve 
said enough about her! You’ve meant bad, but 
it has come out good! We thought she was 
only little Bell’s aunt, and instead, she is her 
angel!” She spoke more slowly even than 
usual. 

Mrs. Avery’s face was a study; the doctor’s 
was fairly illumined. Just then the professor 
joined them. Bess was weaving a love-chain out 
of her lilacs, with nervous, trembling hands ; the 
Pre-Raphaelite was gazing heavenward, with the 
air of a person who has not been comprehended. 
Presently little Bell tripped down the path, in 


her dainty white dress and pretty sash, and her 
yellow curls combed back in a mass of ripples, 
and kept from the still babyish face by a comb 
of silver filigree. It was almost impossible to 
realize that this child was of plebeian birth, for 
the bluest blood that ever coursed through 
patrician veins could not have made her more 
delicately beautiful. At sight of the love-chain, 
she clapped her little hands, saying : 

“Yat pitty chain is for Bell. 
wants it, her do.” 

Bess spread out her hands childishly to protect 
it, and, turning to the professor, said appealingly: 

“It isn’t for little Bell.” 

He caught the child in his arms and diverted 
her. There was a thoughtful kindness about this 
grave, quiet gentleman that inspired trust; he 
was a man to be believed and honored; a man 
to whom you would feel like taking off your hat, 
though you did not know him. 

After a little, Miss Stuart joined the group, 
taking a vacant chafr beside Mrs. Avery. She 
looked superbly handsome. The perplexed ex- 
pression which she often wore, as if the puzzling 
things of this life troubled her, was supplanted 
by a merry, happy light. I had heard her rémp- 
ing with the child a while before, and could trace 
the cause. Scarcely was she seated ere Bess 
sprang up, the completed love-chain in her 
hands, and, going directly to Miss Stuart, threw 
it over her beautiful head. A flush of pleasure 
dyed the lady’s cheeks. 

“That is very pretty, Bess; how good you 
are !”” 

“Good! no, I’m not good, Youare! Ihave 
been wicked, because I have not wanted to love 
you; but #zow I do.” This was said slowly, 
penitently, and two great tears stood in the vague 
blue eyes. 

They had all been watching this scene save 
Mrs. Avery; her gaze had not yet fallen to earth. 
The professor’s face wore a smile, not untouched 
by surprise; the doctor looked startled, and, 
arising suddenly, placed his large magnetic hand 
on Bess’s head. Little Bell, climbing down from 
the professor’s lap, ran to Miss Stuart, saying : 

“ Pitty! pitty !” 

Just then Miss Leavitt passed, on her way to 
the springs. Mrs. Avery joined her, with trailing 
robe sweeping to great lengths behind her. The 
doctor asked the professor to go for a walk; I 
knew it was to tell him all about it. Bess and 
Bell went away also, and Miss Stuart sat alone, 
with thoughtful face, and the love-chain over her 
handsome head. 

The next day I heard that the doctor had seen 
great cause for hope in Bess, since, for the first 
time in her life, there had been tears in her eyes. 

+ . * . 7 . * * 

A week later I was again in my favorite place, 


Yittle Bell 





the west corner of the piazza. Mrs. Avery and 
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her sensitive friend sat affectionately holding each 
others hands a short distance off. I could not 
avoid hearing what they said, since deafness, in 
one of two confidential friends, is a great detri- 
ment to privacy. 

Mrs. Avery was freely discussing the professor— 
his high social position, his fine character, and 
well-stored mind; exclaiming between each eulo- 
gistic remark : 

« My dear, nature designed you for each other 

“But,” objected the other, a slight flush 
spreading over her sweetly insinuating face, “the 
professor has not, like you, discovered nature’s 
purpose.” 

“ My dear, you have done nothing to help him, 
and the wisest men are at times obtuse,” said her 
friend, encouragingly. 

“ How could I hope for success against such 
powerful odds? Miss Stuart is a beautiful 
woman, whilst I—” 

“You have a spirituality in your face that 
would mark it among a thohsand,’”’ broke in the 
other, excitedly. 

Just then Bess came across the lawn, and took 
the seat I had so often seen her occupy; and with 
eyes ‘left wonderous sad by those rare tears, gazed 
up into the overbending trees. The poor child was 
looking for rest. She moaned softly several times, 
and at length said in a very still voice: 

* She is so grand and so good, little Bell’s angel, 
and Primroses are not even over-much sweet.” 
Suddenly the two nervous hands were clasped 
over her heart: “Oh!” she cried, as if in pain. 
How had she known that he had come? I had 
not heard his slippered tread. 

He took off his large straw hat, and sat down 
beside her. He never neglected any one, was 
courteous to all; but this strange, uncertain creat- 
ure, who was neither child nor woman, had called 
forth his gentlest consideration. He thought she 
had not discovered his presence; so sat silently 
waiting, with a smile of amusement, anticipating 
her astonishment when she should look that way ; 
but the surprise was to be his, not hers, for without 
glancing at him, she said, with a hopeless ring in 
her voice: 

“ Professor, there isn’t any rest in these trees, 
any more.” 

He seemed touched by both word and tone; 
both were pitiful. He was silent a moment, then 
said with that strong element of helpfulness that 
there was about him. “Try looking at the sky, 
Bess.” 

The blue eyes sought the bluer heavens, wist- 
fully. “I know why you tell me that; it is be- 
cause Jesus is there. I always knew that; I forgot 
everything else but just that. I never forgot that 
until—until the other day.” The nervous hands 
went up to the iroubled head, then after a mo- 
ment, with a little sigh, she added: “O, I’m glad 
that I know it again!” 


” 
: 





The professor looked at her anxiously, and see- 
ing the doctor coming, went to meet him. I could 
see them talking earnestly; they came up the 
steps, and the doctor put his hand on the girl’s 
head; she did not notice him. He shook his 
head, and took a chair where he could watch her. 

“ There is a great change. What has caused 
it?” he said, as if speaking to himself. Just then 
little Bell skipped down the path, with a brace 
of kittens in her arms, which were making des- 
perate struggles for freedom. She deposited them 
both in Bess’ lap, saying : 

“See, Bess; look how yem squeal !” 

She did not seem to hear her; but when a few 
minutes later, Miss Stuart followed the child and 
sat down by the doctor, she called her name quite 
loud, though she was scarcely three feet from 
her. The lady went instantly to her side. 

“Miss Stuart, would you mind kissing me? 
Perhaps that would rest me,” she said in that low, 
still voice she had used a little before, when alone. 
This stately woman, with an impetuosity which, 
for the instant, seemed to lay bare the inner pulse 
of her heart, threw her arms around Bess’s neck, 
and kissed the poor white forehead. A bright, sud- 
den smile, spent almost in its birth, so brief was 
it, passed over Bess’ face, There was a new light 
in the professor's eyes, and the doctor gave the 
low whistle peculiar to him when pleased. Little 
Bell then attracted general attention; she was 
standing directly in front of Bess and Miss Stuart 
who had seated herself beside the girl. The 
baby face was full of delighted surprise. She 
jumped gleefully up and down, clapping her 
wee hands, and exclaiming: 

“ Yes, now I know how my auntie zooks when 
her kisses yittle me! I never could see my own 
self, cause her pitty face was so up to yittle Bell.” 

The professor laughed; so did the doctor, 

Every life has its climax. Sometimes in our 
early years we reach the highest altitude of 
our destiny, and all the years that follow are 
slow years, and carry the shadow of the great 
height—and the tallest trees, amd loftiest moun- 
tains, cast the longest shadows. Sometimes we 
do not reach the acme until our later time; the 
sorrowful up-climbing is so long and tedious; and 
there are those who have been so blest, as, like 
the great prophet, to die at the mountain’s high- 
est peak, and never know the descent. One of 
these seven lives which I am touching, reached 
its climax, and it is of that I have to tell. 

I had gone to the spring in the early twilight. 
There are many rustic seats under the trees, ond 
I had sat down to rest. Miss Stuart and ‘he 


professor were seated hard by. They were tzk- 
ing in their cultured way, of books and art, when 
little Beil bounded to them, followed by Bess; 
the latter was quite loaded down with lilacs. 

“QO, see; Bess has yots of posies, and she’s 
made a pitty lovy-chain, all white.” 
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They both looked up interested and expectant, 
whilst Bess stood a little ways off, in a sort of 
hesitation; the corners of her, full apron caught 
in one hand, whilst the other held a chain, made 
of white lilacs. 

“ Come Bess, and let us see,’”’ said the lady, 
holding out her hand. She came at once, and 
placed the white chain on her lap. 

‘It is for you,” she said in a slow, tired voice, 
* to—to give to him.” 

Miss Stuart paled, then flushed, then paled 
again. She did not glance at the grave, quiet 
gentleman beside her, whose face was eloquent 
with unspoken words, but looked searchingly, and 
with startledgadness, into Bess’s face, which in 
these past ten days had grown so white and wan. 
The woman’s heart read the secret: I saw ata 
glance that she knew what the doctor had failed 
to discover—what had changed wild Bess. 

“ Dear Bess, let me put it around your neck,” 
she said, and her voice trembled. Suddenly the 
hand forgot the apron full of flowers, and flew up to 
the troubled head. “No, not now, I—I couldn’t 
bear it yet, but save it for me if you like,’’ she 
said, and leaving them abruptly, went down the 
path. Little Bell was gathering the posies into 
her dress. I looked at the child, nor glanced up 
when the lady and gentleman walked down the 
path together. A little later, on my way down 
to the hotel, I met Mrs. Avery and her friend; 
also the doctor; he had evidently just joined them 
and was asking somewhat anxiously if they had 
seen Bess. She had been gone longer than 
usual, and her mother was growing uneasy. 

. * * - * * * * 

I saw the seven together only once more. It 
was that same evening on the piazza. Though 
together, they were separated into significant 
groups. Miss Stuart sat with little Bell asleep 
in her arms, and the professor standing beside 
her with a proud, glad light in his eyes; Mrs. 
Avery, with her head held in haughty poise, was 
just in the act of leading Miss Leavitt away; 
whilst Bess sat upon the steps, gazing vaguely at 
the stars, never seeing the doctor, who stood re- 
garding her with a perplexed face. 

The next day Miss Stuart and the child went 
home; a little later the professor followed. The 
succeeding month I scarcely saw Bess, and at its 
end I went home myself. 

. . * + * *  #& 

A year passed, another summer came, and I 
returned to the Cure; not for health this time, but 
with a party seeking pleasure. Talking with the 
doctor a few evenings after my arrival, I asked 
about Bess. His face saddened: “ She is dead,” 
he said, then seeing my interest, continued : 

“She died here, poor child, last winter. The 
change came last summer, white you were here; 
I never could tell what wrought it. As her mind 
strengthened, her body failed. She had not 





enough vitality to support both. There had al- 
ways been a vein of melancholy in her nature, 
and it grew with her capacity.”” He was silent a 
moment, as if trying to solve the mystery of her 
being, then said: “ There was a touching incident 
connected with her death, You remember Miss 
Stuart, who afterward married the professor. It 
seems that last summer Bess gave her a chain of 
white lilacs; I believe they call them love-chains. 
Miss Stuart wanted to put it around the poor 
child’s neck, but she told her to save it for her 
until by and by. A little before she died, she 
said to her mother, ‘ Please write to little Bell’s 
angel’—you know she called her that—‘to 
bring my love-chain: I’m ready for it now.’ We 
wrote at once, but she had passed away when the 
lady and her husband arrived. They brought 
such flowers as I have never seen, and when the 
poor girl lay white and still in her casket, the 
professor’s wife, with tears in her eyes, placed the 
faded love-chain on her still bosom.” 

The doctor turned away to gain composure; 
then arose, saying, “It was a case I never com- 


prehended.” 
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THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


KATE CROSBY, 


Oh! life was sweet, and youth was fair, 
When love with gentle hands did twine, 

Fast round my thoughtless, careless heart, 
Bright roses plucked from hope’s own vine. 


The reses clasped tight round my heart, 
And love struck chords so deep and low, 
That from the flowers fresh and fair, 
The heavenly music seemed to flow. 


Love clambered up my heart-strings then, 
And gazed from out my bright, young eyes, 
And told the tale I fain wou!d hide, 
In all its glowing, tender guise. 


When life was sweet, and youth was fair, 
When love with brightest hopes did beam, 
The music died from out my heart, 
The roses faded like my dream. 


And now when life is full of care, 

When hope and youth have passed so soon, 
There lies one spot within my heart, 

One grave, with faded roses strewn. 





THE most careful education in the world can 
only direct for the time; it cannot change the 
inner current by which we shape our course, 
We must all make or mar ourselves by that self- 
education, that moral choice of good or evil, 
which is the real individuality of each. And as 
we choose, so must we live, and abide by the re- 
sults of what we do, as well as of what we are. 
The fact of these fixed results cannot be too much 
impressed on the young. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 


BY M. B. HORTON. 

Conspicuous in the memory of one who wit- 
nessed the representation of a “ New Departure,” 
is the following Christmas event, now given to the 
readers of the Lapy’s Book, that they may 
receive a hint of the fun which they might 
elaborate for their future enjoyment. 

There appeared in the drawing-rcom of a home 
well-filled with children, a somewhat startling 
but majestic figure, who carried upon her shoul- 
ders a good-sized pack, and whose dress was of a 
most fantastic style. Upon her head she did not 
wear “a wreath of roses,” but a lofty pasteboard 
turban, covered with Turkey-red, and emblazoned 
with large newspaper letters, spelling ““ Woman’s 
Rights !”’ the interjection point, in very red ink, 
extending from the turban’s top to its base. 

The female’s robe might have been the se- 
questered ulster of some one belonging to the so- 
called wiser sex, but made effeminate (so to speak) 
by belt, hanging velvet pocket, and other little 
signs of the prevailing feminine style. 

There was no trace of finery about the garment 
which would indicate a weak woman’s regard for 
fashion, only a distinguished and severe “a la 
Rights mode,” which approached the borders of 
a sterner apparel, while betraying the softer 
quality of the female taste. There had evidently 
been considerable stuffing of the manly boot to 
make it fit the more delicate foot, as wrihkles 
might be seen around the ankles, significant of 
space. But on the whole, the appearance of the 
advocate for a change of base, was alike credita- 
ble to her ingenuity and aim. 

She came forward into the midst of the merry 
group, a most unexpected, but not alarming, 
visitor, and with a stately air and ringing voice 
declared : 

“For about 1800 years that rotund tramp, St. 
Nicholas, has been enjoying himself hugely on 
Christmas Eves by wandering here and there with 
his reindeer and his gifts, making himself greatly 
popular with both young and old. 

“ Allow me to say that it is gui¢e high time that 
Mrs, St. Nicholas should be allowed some privi- 
leges! and if she is not ad/owed, she will take 
them!” (Her appearance here was really majes- 
tic.) 

“Let me announce to you, both young folks 
and old, that 7 am JAfrs. St. Nicholas, the sharer 
of my husband’s sorrows over broken toys, but 
never a sharer in his Christmas joys. 

“ Plodding on for so long in my retired home, I 
have inhaled the new atmosphere of the world 
with a good, long, earnest, and life-inspiring 
breath—that new atnfosphere which makes a 
woman as capable and vigorous as a man—which 
starts the pulse of Afrs. St. Nicholas, and brings 
her before you with the determination (planting 





one foot and then the other with expressive firm- 
ness upon the floor) to win your smiles and 
praises, as Mr. St..Nicholas has been accustomed 
to receive them from the world since the advent 
of Christmas gifts.” 

The emphasis upon the A/r. and Ars. was 
most emphatic, as if the two had been altogether 
too long considered as one, and that one J/r. St. 
Nicholas. 

“TI appear before you,” she continued, in a 
softer tone, “as a most injured and long-patient 
woman, now claiming your sympathy for her 
wrongs. If the old and young Santa Claus could 
tell their tale, they would give centuries of detail 
concerning stockings darned, shige-strings con- 
tinually tied up, and buttons sewed on, while 4/7. 
St. Nicholas was being petted and praised for his 
charming liberality at the Christmas holidays— 
1800 years of dull home life for the one, and a 
merry tramping all over the world for the other! 

“ You must certainly wonder at the patience and 
forbearance which have lasted so long, rather 
than cherish any surprise that injured woman 
should at last rebel, and start out alone to seek 
the road to love and fame. 

“ The favorite Santa Claus, puffed up with jov- 
iality, and reigning like a king at Christmas-time, 
must share his throne with one who can wear 
a crown with much more dignity than he. He 
has made his pretty toys, and has tumbled them 
down the chimney, all by himself, quite leng 
enough. It’s my turn now to win some hearts, 
and fame, and—poetry. For years and years, I 
have read 
"Twas the night before Christmas, when all through 

the house . 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse 
(repeated with a sarcastic tone), and I am as 
tired as I can be of it! Of course it must always 
have been very pretty poetry to 4/r. St. Nicholas; 
he probably thought it lovely ; but I really cannot 
say that I see much poetry in it, when the facts 
have been all prose to me for all the Christian 
years.” 

She now looks around with a most unnatural 
smile, intended to be both persuasive and fascin- 
ating to the youthful eye, and in a corresponding 
tone of voice, addresses the most susceptible 
members of the household about her. 

My little dears, you must have some pretty 
lines written on Jfrs. St. Nicholas by another 
year; now, won’t you? She might learn to like 
poetry if it should be all about herself, you 
know.” 

Here she returns to her former dignified man- 
ner, and with a more determined voice continues : 

“TI have left your beloved Santa Claus sound 
asleep, and smiling beautifully at the dream he is 
probably having of the expected jaunt he is to 
take when midnight comes. He has his furs, 
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and all his other noted adornments placed in the 
same careful order for his start, as a young lady 
would arrange her wedding wardrobe for a grand 
sensation—that poetry has so puffed him up with 
self-conceit, and the pictures that go with it have 
made him so fastidious about his looks. 

“ He has his sled partly packed, too, but I think 
he will find a package missing (with a low, cun- 
ning laugh, and beginning to unloose ber burden 
from her shoulders). 1 suppose he had forgotten 
to stow this package away in his sled, for I found 
it by his side when he began to snore. I took it 
from under his great round nose (he is so proud of 
being called ‘round’ as if it were a great beauty 
to be the shape he is), and although he happened 
to smile in his sleep as I did it, he little dreamed 
that with it I was going to steal his welcome at 
the Browns’.”” She laughed in quite a womanly 
way at the capital joke she had played upon the 
unconscious genius of the hour, and commenced 
unfastening the pack which she had placed upon 
the floor. She muttered to herself as she did so 
in a kind of aggrieved soliloquy, “ Yes, for 1800 
years and odd, I have been left at home to pine 
and drudge. 1800 years dnd odd! A good long 
time indeed, for a woman to mind her husband’s 
p’s and q’s; and I have determined not to stand 
it after 1878. I mean to mind my own affairs 
after this all alone by myself, as Mr. St. 
Nicholas has done for 1800 years and odd; and 
this minding my own affairs shall be after an 
entirely new fashion, I can assure A/r. St. 
Nicholas. I have been told to mind my own 
affairs, and I mean to do it. 

“TI have seen those reindeers frisk away quite 
long enough, with their driver a-laughing and a- 
shouting, but never looking back upon his for- 
saken wife; and it seems to me that he shakes all 
over more and more with every year, just as if 
the fun grew deeper and deeper, and the older 
the Christmas holiday grew the better old folks, 
as well as the young folks liked it. I can- 
not shake as he does, and I don’t want to, be- 
cause my mind is above such a foolish habit of 
showing one’s feelings ; but I mean to try and en- 
joy myself just as much as if I had the reindeer 
to ‘whistle and shout, and call them by name— 
Now Dasher! Now Dancer! Now Prancer! Now 
Vixen, On Comet! On Cupid! On Dunder and 
Blixen.’ 

“ Yes, eight of them, and such ridiculous games 
I never heard !” 

She now had everything arranged for the pre- 
sentation of the gifts in the order of age, as 
marked on the packages, and started on her 
round with a most pleased expression, exclaiming, 
as she looked upon the expectant members of the 
group, “I can see now what good fun it must 
have been for Mr. St. Nicholas to watch all your 
faces as he peeped in at the door early in the 
morning, after dropping his packages down the 





chimneys While you were asleep. And he has 
enjoyed this fun for 1800 years and odd! Now 
it is my time for a Christmas outing, and a pleas- 
ant visit to one of his best families. But you 
must not look at your gifts until they are all dis- 
tributed, for I want a continual string of ‘Oh’s’ 
and ‘Ah’s,’ beginning with the oldest and ending 
with the youngest. Mr. St. Nicholas has often 
told me that these exclamations pay for all his 
work during the year. Now let me present to 
Mr. John X. Brown, the father of this happy 
family (I suppose that it is happy, for it certainly 
looks so), ‘a testimonial from his beloved wife 
through the venerable Santa Claus.’ I suppose 
by this that you have had some communication 
with Mr. St. Nicholas, Mrs. Brown,” addressing 
the lady of the family, “permit me to hope” (in a 
very sweet tone) “that Mrs. St. Nicholas may in 
the future be the faithful almoner of your Christ- 
mas bounty.’” This was hesitatingly constructed, 
as if a grander sentence than usual with her; but 
an effort must be made to sustain an intellectual, 
as well as a personal dignity. 

“Ah; I read upon the package these words 
also; ‘In presenting this testimonial to Mr. B., 
Mrs. B. wishes to have it represent not only her 
enduring affection for the partner of her ete., 
etc., but also in a delicate and expensive way 
illustrate the golden character of the hours which 
have passed since they first met.’ I presume it is 
a watch,” added Mrs. St. Nicholas, with a wise 
expression, as she presented the package, with 
studied grace of manner, to the person to whom it 
was addressed. 

Mr. Brown received the gift with a bow, but 
with a somewhat incredulous expression in his 
eye, as if his mental sight was wandering over the 
field of possibility that a mine had been discovered 
by the partner of his etc., ete., of which he had 
not been notified. The wife of his bosom might 
be the partner of his etc., etc., in a poetical way, 
but when it came to money, she had not a cent of 
her own, and so where was the partnership? 
The money for this testimonial must have come 
out of Ais pocket, or else she had discovered a 
mine. The poor wives ave pockets, but they 
seem hung out for show, while the husband’s are 
often as carefully guarded from sight. Did you 
ever watch the expression of a careful husband 
when he puts his hand into the deep receptacle of 
his pocket-book, to answer the trembling demand 
of the partner of his etc., etc., for a little of the 
husband’s funds? But beg pardon; Mrs. St. 
Nicholas waits. 

“TI now have the pleasure of presenting to 
‘Mrs. J. X. Brown an elegant neck-tie from her 
devoted husband,’ accompanied by these words : 
* This gift of affection has traveled from eastern 
lands to grace the neck of America’s fairest 
daughter (in Mr. J. X. B’s. eyes), and may its 
lovely lines reflect the varied, but ever bright, ex- 
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perience of our united lives.’ I am only too 
happy to be the bearer of this beautiful token to 
‘America’s fairest daughter in Mr. J. X. B’s 
admiring eyes,’”? and Mrs. St. Nicholas was 
sweetness itself, as she presented the Christmas 
gift to the mother of the family. 

“To Miss Cynthia B. Brown, from her grate- 
ful parents,’ ” read Mrs. St. Nicholas, with a little 
shaking of her assumed ease of style, at the 
peculiar quality ascribed to Miss Cynthia’s 
parents, Ah! yes, it was all clear—she had 
been only staggered for a moment—‘ grateful 
children’ and ‘ ungrateful children’ had been so 
familiar to her in her intercourse with the young, 
that the notion of confessing to Miss Cynthia B. 
Brown that her parents were grateful ¢o Aer for 
anything, struck her as of “a new atmosphere ”’ 
indeed. But then, if really of the new atmos- 
phere, it was a beautiful change, and the air must 
be fresher for it! So she continued to read with 
renewed self-possession, the following words: 
“If much has been said ahd written upon the 
study of the sciences, surely the domestic range 
of subjects should claim our faithful attention. 
Or daughter Cynthia has proved herself worthy 
of our gratitude by her devotion to the kitchen 
department; therefore, we present her a ruby 
ring, of a very rich quality, and as ‘sweet’ as 
herself,” 

Miss Cynthia’s eyes sparkled as Mrs. St. Nich- 
olas presented the gift, and as her hands received 
the box which contained the treasure, it was with 
difficulty she restrained herself from a view of its 
contents; but she felt bound to respect the wishes 
of Mrs. St. Nicholas, and wait until the distribu- 
tion was over. 

“To Miss Mehitable L. Brown, a string of coral 
beads, the like of which cannot, at the present 
time, be found in the whole Atlantic ocean. Her 
affectionate parents hope that her long-expressed 
desire for this brilliant ornament may now prove 
most successfully gratified.” 

The young girl smiled most radiantly on the 
lady of “ the new departure,” as the gift was pre- 
sented by her in a more caressing manner, as she 
approached the youngest branches of the family, 
and Miss Mehitable, as Miss Cynthia, was obliged 
to restrain her burning curiosity for a time. 

“ To Master Chester Brown, a collection of rare 
articles for his microscope; specimens for which 
his affectionate father sought in many out-of-the- 
way places.” Master Chester Brown almost 
sprang from his chair, in his eagerness to grasp the 
bulky package which must contain so much of 
what he valued beyond playthings or books; and 
he rested with forced contentment, having his 
arms tightly closed over his extensive possessions. 

“To Master Delancy Brown, an extraordinary 
knife for pocket use. The blade can be turned 
to almost any account.”’ 

Master Delancy Brown was only kept from 





breaking open the package at once, by the warn- 
ing glance of his mother, and nervously continued 
to test the firmness of the string, without actually 
disobeying his mother’s warning look. 

“To Miss Pansie Brown, a beautiful Paris doll, 
which Santa Claus was delegated to purchase at the 
Paris Exposition.” Here Mrs. St. Nicholas was 
evidently much disturbed, and re-read the direc- 
tion of the package with great and feeling 
emphasis, much to the astonishment of her 
hearers. “So! Sol’? she at last exclaimed. 
“Mr. St. Nicholas was delegated to purchase a 
doll at the Paris Exposition, was he? And how 
came Ar. St. Nicholas at the Paris Exposition ? 
that is what I should like to know! It must 
have been at the very time that he told me he 
was going to Florida for his health. It’s just the 
way I have been deceived by J/r. St. Nicholas 
for the last 1800 years and odd!’’ But she 
appeared to brighten up a little as she saw the 
little girl’s delight at the reception of the beauti- 
ful doll; and, as this was the last of the gifts, 
Mrs. St. Nicholas now prepared herself for the 
smiles and the praises she had taken all this pains 
to receive. 

She took her position in the middle of the room, 
and, gracefully clasping her hands before her, 
she beamed upon them all by turns, and then, 
fixing her eyes upon the father of the family, 
mildly, but with a little tremor of excitement in 
her voice, requested Mr. John X. Brown to start 
the round of “Oh’s!” and “Ah’s!” 

It was a pleasing sight to watch Mrs. St. N’s. 
expressive countenance as the voluminous wrap- 
pings of Mr. John X. Brown’s package were laid 
aside one by one, until an—enormous turnip was 
revealed, most artfully covered upon one side 
with figures and hands, as’ the dial of a watch, 
and having a cord of yellow silk attached as a 
pocket-chain. One could see the very beginning 
of the cloud steal over the before glowing coun- 
tenance of Mrs. N., until it grew into something 
almost as black as terror, when Mr. B, exclaimed, 
with startling emphasis: “ Well, what is this! 
Am I to be made a fool of by this idiot woman ? 
What do you mean by this humbugging presenta- 
tion of Christmas gifts ?” 

Not a word from the “new departure!” 
Would that she had left all things:to the old! 

“ Wife,” said Mr. Brown, “ give us a sight of 
your prilliant neck-tie; there may possibly be some 
mistake abcut my turnip,” he added, with the 
beginning of a smile. 

“And what is this?” exclaims the wife, as she 
draws from the last fold of her package, a bright 
bandanna handkerchief, which had been made 
into a lengthy tie, and fringed elaborately at 
either end, Mrs. J. X. Brown had too much 
womanly tact to add any further exclamation to 
her remark, as it might add fuel to the flame of 
her husband’s interjections, so she forced herself 
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to say, “ How very funny all this is!—come, 
Cynthia, let us see what dear Mrs. St. Nicholas 
has brought to you.” (A 4é¢t/e ive in the honey.) 

The box was opered, and ona bed of cotton 
soft and white, lay a ruby ring, indeed, very 
“rich” and “sweet” as herself—as rich as flour 
and eggs could make it, and as sweet as sugar of 
the best. 

The deep brown of the ring of dough might be 
very tempting to the taste, but not to the eye 
prepared by hope and expectation for a more 
valuable Christmas gift. And these repeated 
disappointments of Mrs. St. N’s. victims affeeted 
the yolnger members of the family with terrible 
fancies of what might be in store for them; and 
they waited no longer for the order of their going 
at their several packages, but went at once at the 
strings and envelopes. All eyes were turned 
upon the four who were endeavoring to end their 
anticipations in such quick haste. 

Miss Mehitable’s string of coral beads, of 
which “there could not now be found the like in 
the wide Atlantic Ocean,’ proved to be a string 
of bright, red cranberries, fine of their kind, but 
not the kind of necklace coveted by the pretty 
Hetty, who had already in imagination appeared 
at the New Year's party, to which she had been 
invited, in a lovely coral necklace which excited 
the envy of all who looked upon her. It was a 
disappointment indeed; but did not equal the 
grief which Master Chester Brown displayed 
when the specimens for his high-priced micro- 
scope were found to be only the most common 
forms of coal and roots. He had set his heart 
upon some rare and wonderful things, and it was 
almost broken (in a scientific way) by this muser- 
able display. 

The younger boy, Master Delancy Brown, 
never took anything much to heart, and as he had 
laughed at Chester’s disappointment, must con- 
sistently laugh at his own; so, when he displayed 
a large ungainly kitchen knife as suitable for 
“pocket use,” he flourished it about with great 
glee, and threatened to “turn it to any account ”’ 
upon the person of Mrs. St. N., much to that 
“ new departure’s’’ consternation. 

It was really pitiful to see the shower of tears 
from baby Pansie’s eyes, as she brought to view 
an ugly black and woolly doll, as far from the 
expected elegance of form and style as it could be. 

The sympathy of all the loving group was 
excited to a dangerous degree for Mrs. St. N., as 
this shower of tears burst from the darling’s eyes; 
and had it not been for the sudden appearance 
of a new face at the drawing-room door, the 
speechless and dazed woman would still more 
have lamented the usurpation of her husband’s 
rights. Instead of the coveted praises and smiles, 
there were angry frowns; and her consternation 
had reached its highest point, when lo! a round 
jolly face peeped in at the door; and then 
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appeared a form shaking with laughter, in almost 
painful contrast to the gloom that rested on all 
around, 

For a moment the figure paused, but then, com- 
ing briskly forward, appeared as the venerable St. 
Nick himself! He approached his wife (a little 
shaky about the knees, it might be seen, but this 
might have been from laughter, not from fear), 
and exclaimed in his own deep jovial voice: 

“ How pleased I am in finding you out, my 
dear. And did you walk? I am really afraid 
you did, for I was obliged to send the reindeers 
for arun to get up their spirits for their mid- 
night work, and so they must have been off be- 
fore you started. Iam so sorry! For you could 
have had them, of course, if I had known that 
you wanted to take an airing.’”” He rubbed his 
hands together with a chuckle and a comical ex- 
pression in his round, bright eyes, so irresistible, 
that even Mrs. St. N. began to smile. 

“And so you thought you would bring the 
Browns their Christmas presents, did you ?” 

Again he rubbed his hands together, and 
laughed so merrily that the room rung with the 
sound, 

“Well, let me see—here are the gifts you 
brought—Ah! Oh! Why what is this, my dear ? 
Do you mean to say that these are the only con- 
tents of your Christmas packs? Why, A/rs. St. 
Nicholas,” imitating her own emphasis upon the 
title, “ you must have lost your proverbial good 
taste—for you have often helped me my dear, by 
capital hints—or else you must have been de- 
ceived by some vile wretch who envied you your 
expected pleasure.” 

He burst into another fit of laughter, and 
patting Mrs. Santa Claus upon the shoulder in a 
good-natured way, addressed her after the follow- 
ing fashion ; 

“When d/rs. St. Nicholas thinks so much of a 
remarkable start in the direction of Woman’s 
Rights as to talk about it aloud when she imag- 
ines herself alone, that tyrannical Old Nick must 
look out steadily for his own endangered ways. 
For you see, my dear, that his right of way has 
been for years and years over every house-top and 
down every chimney in all lands; and you can’t 
deny it, can you? after knowing all about it for 
1800 years and odd ! 

* Well, I couldn’t let you travel over my own 
route any way, because you see it wouldn't do, 
when you consider that all the little people in all 
the bed-rooms of the land are well acquainted 
with Old Nick, and I am afraid that they would 
be frightened to see even such a well-dressed” 
(there was a gurgle in J/r. St. Nicholas’ throat ; 
not a sign of apoplexy it is to be hoped) “ and fine- 
looking woman as yourself suddenly appear—”’ 

He was at this point of his discourse suddenly 
interrupted by Mrs. St. N., eager to establish the 
existence of a new feminine power, 
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“ Yes, ‘ well-dressed’ by A/rs. not by Afr. 
Worth.” The dignity accompanying this im- 
portant information was really inimitable. 

“Oh! Ah! And is it so? by Afrs. Worth— 
* well-dressed by A/rs. not by Afr. Worth’”’ (no 
mistake about the gurgle now; it ‘was #of apo- 
plexy), “I see, I see, fine taste, that Afrs: Worth! 

“ But to go on, my dear, knowing that no argu- 
ment would show you that mine was the right 
side of our case, I thought I weuld fix a budget 
for you and let you go as you desired. 

*« St. Nicholas is a very ingenious fellow, as you 
have discovered; so he put his wits to work to 
get up something that, perhaps, might cure you 
of wanting to take away his property of ‘smiles 
and praises." He finally got up something novel 
to take to the Browns, and laid the package in a 
handy place for you. So, while this funny man 
appeared to sleep the innocent sleep of the 
benevolent old Christmas traveler that he is, ‘you 
walked most unhesitatingly into the trap prepared 
for you, and strode off immediately with a manly 
air, 2 /a old Nick himself, with your pack upon 
your back. I watched you, dear, with admiring 
eyes” (another supposed catch in the throat), 
“and was so very anxious lest you should become 
fatigued before reaching your journey’s end; but 
I really could not spare the reindeers when I had 
so much work for them to do this night. It was 
only when you were out of sight that I fully 
realized my own unworthiness to receive the 
‘ smiles and praises’ of the innocent little folks.” 

Here he suddenly dropped upon his little fat 
knees, and, with mock heroic supplication ex- 
claimed : 

“Forgive your penitent Nicholas, my own! 
and he will forget the ‘new departure ’—the 
effort to get the start of him on the Christmas 
journey to the Browns. Doing this, my love, 
even when he smiled in fancy upon you in his 
peaceful slumber” (a profound chuckle even in his 
submissive position), 

To which the lady replied : 

* “Do get up, Mr. St. Nicholas! If you only 
knew how absurd you look with your littl round 
body down there on Mrs. Brown’s best carpet! 
Well, I suppose I must forgive you” (with a 
gentle sigh), “ there’s no help for it. I will for- 
give, and you will forget—it has been just so for 
1800 years and odd—lI forgiving all the time, 
and you forgetting all the time. Ho!” (witha 
sudden start and radiant countenance), “these 
things are not to last. I hear that somebody whe 
reads the stars, declares that before another 
Christmas day comes round, there will be a fresh 
and mighty start of womankind toward the goai 


of freedom! Ah, that wil’ be the day and hour | 


for Mrs. N.’s, and others’ powers! My dear old 
Nick, let all the past become a blank, because of 
that good time coming—my dear old Nick, come 
to my arms!” 





Mr. St. Nicholas jumped up with youthful 
alacrity, and the two embraced with mutual 
smiles, while Mrs. N. was heard to say in em- 
phatic undertone: 

“As we are one again, let there be no more 
emphasis between us.” 

They thus became Mr. and Mrs. St. Nicholas 
without any underlining of either title. 

And after this amiable adjustment of their 
misunderstanding, St. Nicholas produced the 
genuine pack which he had prepared for the 
family of Brown, and the distribution of presents 
gave at last great satisfaction to all concerned. 
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THE FIRE-FLY’S LOVERS. 





BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


In Japan the night-flies emit. so brilliant a 
light, and are so beautiful, that ladies go out in 
the evenings and catch them for amusement, as 
may often be seen on Japanese fams. They im- 
prison them in tiny cages, made of bamboo 
threads, and hang them up in their rooms or sus- 
pend them from the eaves of their houses. At 
their picnic parties the people love to sit, on 
August evenings, fan in hand, looking over the 
landscape, spangled by ten thousand brilliant 
spots of golden light. Each flash seems like a 
tiny blaze of harmless lightning. 

One of the species of night-flies, the most beau- 
tiful of all, is a source of much amusement to the 
ladies. Hanging the cage of glittering insects on 
their verandahs, they sit and watch the crowd of 
winged visitors attracted by the fire-fly’s light. 
What brings them there, and why the fire-fly’s 
parlor is filled with suitors, as a queen’s court 
with courtiers, let this love-story tell. 

On the southern and sunny side of the castle 
moats of the Fukui Castle in Echizen, the water 
had long ago become ‘so shallow that the lotus 
lilies grew luxuriantly. Deep im the heart of one 
of the great flowers whose petals were as pink as 
the lining of a sea-shell, lived the King of the 
Fire-flies, named Hi-6, whose only daughter was 
the lovely princess, Hotaru-himé. While still a 
child, the Aimé (princess) was carefully kept at 
home within the pink petals of the lily, never 
going even to the edges, except to see her father 
fly off on his journeys. Dutifully she waited 
until of age, when the fire glowed in her own 
body and shone beautifully, illuminating the 
lotus, until its light at evening was like a lamp 
within a globe of coral. Every night her light 
grew brighter and brighter, until at last it was as 
mellow as gold. Then her father said, “ My 
daughter is now of age; she may fly abroad with 
me sometimes, and when the proper suitor comes 
she may marry whom she will.” So Hotara- 
himé flew forth in and out among the lotis lilies 
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of the moat, then into the rice-fields beyond, and 
at last far off to the indigo-meadows. 

Whenever she went, a crowd of suitors followed 
her, for she had the singular power of ‘attracting 
all the night-flying insects to herself. But she 
cared for none of their attentions, and though she 
spoke politely to them all, she gave encouragement 
to none. Yet some of the sheeny-winged gallants 
called her a coguette. 

One night she said to her mother, the queen, 
“| have met many admirers, but I do not wish a 
husband from any of them. To-night I shall 
stay at home, and if any of them Jove me truly, 
they will come and pay me court here. Then I 
shall lay an impossible duty on them. If they 
are wise, they will not try to perform it, and if 
they love their lives more than they love me, I do 
not want any of them. Whoever succeeds, may 
have me for his bride.” 

“As you will, my child,” said the queen-mother, 
who arrayed her daughter in her most resplendent 
robes, and set her on her throne in the heart of 
the lotus. Then she gave orders to her body- 
guards to keep all suitors at a respectful distance, 
lest some stupid gallant—a horn-bug or a cock- 
chafer—dazzled by the light, should approach too 
near, and hurt the princess, or shake her throne, 

No sooner had twilight faded away, than forth 
came the golden beetle, who stood on a stamen, 
and, making obeisance, said: 

“I am Lord Green Gold; I offer my house, 
my fortune, and my love to Princess Hotaru.”’ 

“Go and bring me fire, and I shall be your 
bride,” said Hotaru-himé. 

With a bow of the head, the beetle opened his 
wings, and departed with a stately whirr. 

Next came a shining bug, with wings and body 
as black as lamp-smoke, who solemnly professed 
his passion. 

“ Bring me fire, and you may have me for your 
wife.” 

Off flew the bug with a buzz, and pretty soon 
came the scarlet dragon-fly, expecting so to dazzle 
the princess by his gorgeous ‘colors that she would 
accept him at once. 

“TI decline your offer,” said the princess ; “ but 
if you bring me a flash of fire, PH become your 
bride.” 

Swift was the flight of the dragon-flyon his 
errand; and in came the tiger-beetle with a 
tremendous buzz, and ardently pleaded his suit. 

“T’ll say ‘ yes,’ if you bring mé fire,” said the 
glittering princess. 

Suitor after suitor appeared, to woo the daugh- 
ter of the King of the Fire-flies, until every petal 
was dotted with them. One after another, in a 
long troupe, they appeared. Each in his own 
way, proudly, boldly, humbly, mildly, with fiat- 
tery, with boasting, even with tears, each proffered 
his love, told his rank, expatiated on his fortune, 
vowed his constancy, sang his tune in modest 





voice, or played his music. To every one of her 
lovers the princess returned ‘the same answer : 

“ Bring me fire, and I’ll be your bride.” 

So, without telling his rivals, each one thinking 
he alone had the secret, sped away after fire. 

But none ever came back to wed the princess. 
Alas, for the poor suitors ! 

The beetle whizzed off to a house near by, 
through the paper windows of which light glim- 
mered. So full was he of his passion, that, 
thinking nothing of wood or iron, he dashed his 
head against a nail, and fell dead on the ground. 

The black bug flew into a room where a poor 
student was reading. His lamp was only a dish 
of earthenware full of rape-seed oil, with a wick 
made of pith, Knowing nothing of oil, the love- 
lorn bug crawled into the dish to reach the flame, 
and in a few seconds was drowned in the thick 
liquid. 

“Nan jaro?” (What's that?) said a thrifty 
housewife, sitting with needle in hand sewing, as 
her lamp flared up for a moment, smoking the 
glass chimney, and then cracking it. While 
picking out the scorched bits, she found a roasted 
dragon-fly, whose scarlet wings were all burned 
off. 

Mad with love, the brilliant hawk-moth, afraid 
of the flame, yet determined to win the fire for 
the princess, hovered round and round the candle 
flame, coming nearer and nearer each time. 
“Now or never—the princess or death,” he 
buzzed, as he darted forward to snatch a flash 
of flame, but singeing his wings, fell helpless 
beneath, and died in agony, 

“What a fool he was, to be sure,” said the 
ugly clothes-moth, coming on the spot. “I'll 
get the fire; I'll crawl up imside the candle.’’ 
So he climbed up inside the hollow paper wick 
(which Japanese candles have), and was nearly 
up to the top, close to the hollow blue part of the 
flame, when the man, snuffing the wick, crushed 
him to death. 

Sad, indeed, was the fate of the lovers of 
Hi-6’s daughter. Some hovered round the 
beacons on the headland; some fluttered about 
the great wax-candles, which stood eight feet high 
in their brass sockets in Buddha’s temples; some 
butned their noses on the top of incense-sticks, 
or were nearly choked by the smoke; some 
danced all night around the lanterns in the 
shrines; some sought the sepulchral lamps in the 
graveyards; one visited the cremation iurnace ; 
another the kitchen, where a feast was going on ; 
another chased the sparks that flew out of the 
chimney; but none brought fire to the princess, 
nor won the lover’s prize. Many lost their 
feelers, had their shining bodies scorched, or 
their wings singed; but most of them, alas! lay 
dead, black and cold next morning. 

As the priests trimmed the lamps in the shrines 
and_the servant maids the lanterns, each said 
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alike, “The Princess Hotaru must have had 
many lovers last night.” 

Alas! alas! poor suitors! 

Some tried to snatch a streak of green fire 
from the cat’s eyes, and were snapped up for their 
pains, One attempted to get a mouthful of bird’s 
breath, which the Japanese believe is luminous at 
night, but was only swallowed alive. The carrion 
beetle (the ugly lover) crawled off to the sea- 
shore and found some fish-scales that emitted 
light. The stag-beetle climbed a mountain, and in 
an old rotten log found some bits of glowing 
wood on which light crawled like fire; but the 
distance was so great, that long before they 
reached the castle moat it was daylight, and the 
fire had gone out; so they threw their fish-scales 
and old wood away. 

The next day was one of great mourning, and 
there were so many funerals going on, that 
Hi-maro, the prince of the fire-flies in the north 
side of the castle moat, inside a white-petalled 
lotus lily, inquired of his servants the cause. 
Then he learned, for the first time, of the glitter- 
ing princess. 

Upon this the prince Hi-maro, who had just 
succeeded his father to the throne, fell in love 
with the princess, and resolved to marry her. He 
sent his chamberlain to ask of her father his 
daughter in marriage, according to true Japanese 
etiquette. The father agreed to the prince’s 
proposal, with the condition that the prince should 
obey her behest in one thing, which was to come 
in person bringing her fire. 

Then the prince, at the head of his glittering 
battalions, came in person at night, and filled the 
lotus palace with a flood of golden light. But 
Hotaru-himé was so beautiful that her charms 
paled not ther fire, even in the blaze of the 
prince’s glory. 

The wooing ended in winning, and the winning 
in wedding. On the night appointed, in a 
palanquin made of one white lotus petal, amid the 
blazing torches of the prince’s battalions of 
warriors, Hotaru-himé was borne to the prince’s 
palace, and there prince and princess were joined 
in wedlock. 

Many generations have passed since Hi-maro 
and Hotaru-himé were married; but still it is the 
whim of all fire-fly princesses that their base-born 
lovers must bring fire as their love-offering, or 
lose their prize—else would the glittering fair 
ones be wearied unto death by the importunity of 
their lovers, Great indeed is the loss of life; for 
in this quest of fire many thousand inseets attracted 
by the fire-fly are burned to death in the vain 
hope of gaining the fire that shall win the cruel 
but beautiful one that fascinates them. It is for 
this cause (say the Japanese), that each night 
insects hover around the lamp-flame, and every 
morning a crowd of victims, drowned in the oil or 
scorched in the flame, must be cleaned from the 





lamp. This is the reason why Japanese ladies 
catch and imprison the fire-flies, to watch the war 
of insect love, in the hope that they may have 
human lovers who will dare as much through fire 
and flood as the night-flying insect for Princess 
Fire-fly. 
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The Baby-house—WNo. 12. 





JESSIE E. RINGWALT., 

Almost every child is the self-taught architect 
of some species of play-house. Out of doors, 
little boys and girls, in gay companionship, devote 
vast energy to the construction of buildings of 
moss, stones, sticks or sand, welcoming any 
material that is available. The old favorite corn- 
cob cabin offered many advantages for its conve- 
nience, while pebbles, shells and acorns, made it 
worthy of Cinderella in her grandest robes. 

In-doors, an unused garret or an empty closet 
always furnishes a fine field for operations ; while 
a chance corner, shut in by a “ real” door, that 
shuts out the intrusions of meddlesome big people, 
will, ‘in its modest limits, bound a kingdom 
wherein childhood, like its own hero, Robinson 
Crusoe, reigns as monarch of all it surveys. 

As a means of occupation these baby-houses 
are very important, and parents and guardians 
will find a very little broken china, and a little 
more patience, an excellent investment in the 


Fig. 1. 






































establishment of such juvenile building associa- 
tions, 

To those who prefer the ready-made article, 
the baby-houses sold in the shops are very con- 
venient, and are prepared in great variety. They 
are generally imported at present from Germany, 
some being brought from France, and the finer 
specimens are very complete miniatures of private 
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residences. The more expensive of these resi- 
dences are usually built in the style exhibited in 
figure 1. The favorite style consists of a hall- 
door in the middle, with two windows upon each 
side as wings, and two stories in height. A 
garret, or high-pointed roof, finishes the most 
expensive styles; while in the cheaper ones, the 
front roof is continued up so as to form an orna- 
ment at the top. 

The entrance to these little houses is usually 
contrived by placing the entire frent or back wall 
upon hinges, so as to work like a door, which 
opens so as to give the whole interior to view at 
the will of the child. The miniature verandas, 
porches, doors, and windows, with their tiny 
curtains, are all so securely fastened into these 
walls, as to be removed with safety. 

The play-houses vary much in size, but the 
largest of them are usually five feet in height by 
three feet in length, and one and a half feet in 
breadth. A more usual size is two feet in breadth 
by one and one-half feet in height and length. 

The plan of the interior varies little. Usually 
there is a hall, or entry, in the middle, with one 
large room on one side of the house, while the 
other wing is divided into two smaller rooms, 
one on the front and the other at the back. On 
the first floor, these smaller rooms are usually 
furnished as a dining-room and kitchen, with a 
door in the partition wall, through which the 
back room can be seen. The same plan on the 
second floor gives one large room, and two 
smaller rooms, which can be arranged according 
to fancy, as sitting-rooms, libraries, bed-rooms, or 
nurseries. 

The value of these houses, of course, depends 
much upon the labor lavished upon them. Doors 
which open and shut, with bells, knockers, locks 
and knobs; curtained windows, carpets, and 
dainty complete stairways, with other details, are 
sometimes so perfected as to render the little 
edifices very expensive; and the finer buildings 
are generally left unfurnished, so that the pur- 
chasers can select the furniture to suit the indi- 
vidual taste. The quality of the furniture is also 
much varied, parlor sets being so luxuriously 
prepared as to cost from six to ten dollars, and 
even more, while bed-room sets are sold at four 
dollars and upwards. A baby-house of this kind 
has been sold, unfurnished, at one hundred 
dollars, and afterwards furnished so expensively 
as to be valued at two hundred dollars when 
complete. 

Very neat houses are, however, frequently sold 
at about thirty-five dollars, and the plainer kinds 
can be purchased at gradually diminishing prices, 
down to one-sixth of that amount. 

There being a fashion in baby-houses as in 
other matters, this model seems to be the received 
standard of perfection, and in our own country 
ingenious workmen and friendly relatives occa- 





sionally manufacture houses upon the same 

general plan. A little garden is sometimes added 

to the beauty of the establishment, The outer 

walls are sometimes painted to resemble stone, 

and occasionally sanded, or colored like brick. 
A much cheaper toy consists of two rooms, as 

in figure 2, The most expensive are furnished 

Fig. 2. 
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with roofs, but the cheaper grades consist merely 
of a back wall and sides. These are usually 
furnished in pairs, as a kitchen and dining-room, 
or sitting-room and nursery. Single rooms are 
also sold in great variety, the favorite styles being 
parlors, bed-rooms, kitchens, nurseries, bath- 
rooms, each very complete and pretty of their 
kind. 

In- many a household, however, much more 
pleasure is found in the exercise of the ingenuity 
which prepares such a toy for home consumption. 
In a certain family much fun for the fireside was 
produced last winter by a little girl and boy, who 
made 2 baby-house of one room for their younger 
sister. A-couple of large broken ribbon-boxes 
supplied the greater part of the material. This 
heavy pasteboard was cut into one back wall, 
which was eighteen inches in width by fifteen 
inches in height. Zwo side walls were also cut 
fourteen inches in width by fifteen in height. The 
lid of the box was reserved as a floor, the rim on 
three sides of it being left to stand upwards as a 
support to the three walls which were stood up 
within it, and completed the entire framework of 
the toy as in Figure 3. 

Fig. 3. 














In the middle of the back wall a space was cut 
out seven inches in height by nine in width, to 
serve as a large casement. A fragment of window 
glass was then fixed firmly on the outer or wrong, 
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side of this back wall, being secured in its place 
by strips of muslin so pasted and stitched as to 
keep it in place. Two narrow strips of wood- 
tinted paper were next pasted cross-wise upon the 
glass to resemble the sashes of a bow-window, 
being fixed on the outside for greater neatness. A 
frame-work of the same paper was then pasted on 
the inside of the glass to make a handsome frame, 
with the same extending to the floor to serve as 
wood-work. A delicate-hued paper was then 
pasted upon the three walls, with an appropriate 
dado and cornice. A suitable paper of richer 
pattern was pasted on the inside of the lid to serve 
as carpet, Lace curtains were finally added to 
the window with a strip of gilt paper as cornice, 
and the general effect of the room was unex- 
pectedly successful. The little girl for whom it 
was prepared, was particularly fond of going to 
housekeeping in a favorite nook under a table, 
where the walls were steadiéd and the toy safe 
from intrusion from grown-up folks, and she 
added a particular charm to the play by placing a 
colored landscape outside the tiny window to 
serve as a garden or park. The visitors to this 
Fig. 4, 
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apartment were small dolls and paper ladies, the 
latter being often fashion plates fastened upon 
cardboard and then cut out by the outlines. This 
baby-house was considered as a household con- 
venience, from the fact that the three walls could 
be laid down upon the floor, and the whole packed 
away when not in use. 

The large baby-houses already described are 
very cumbrous, even where there is ample room 
allowed for all the fanciful vagaries of a separate 
play-room, but in many households such a toy 
becomes a serious burden. As a domestic im- 
provement upon this standard, as well as an 
economic substitute, the following is urged upon 
baby-house builders as having been thoroughly 
tested during a lengthened experience. 

For the house Figure 4 six wooden boxes were 
obtained from a grocer. Each of these made an 
admirably sized room, being fourteen inches in 
_ height by eighteen in width and ten in depth. 





The box intended for a kitchen was lined with 
white paper on walls and ceiling ; the ceilings of 
the other rooms being also covered with white. 
Wall papers of delicate tints and small figures 
were fixed upon the walls of the other rooms 
with narrow strips of suitable color for cornices, 

For carpeting, strips of the real article were at 
first used, but these were soon discarded as clumsy 
and figured paper was pasted also upon the 
floors. Wall-paper resembling oilcloth was fixed 
upon the kitchen, and was found unexpectedly 
lasting, and. what is called velvet paper fur- 
nished magnificent carpeting for the best rooms. 

The outside of the boxes was at first covered 
with granite wall paper, which lasted for a long 
time, but as a freak of fancy it was. afterwards 
covered with red chintz, which proved very en- 
during. When the boxes are sufficiently smooth 
they can be painted on the outside walls. 

As a simple way of providing an entry or hall, 
strips of strong pasteboard about five inches in 
width and the depth of the boxes, were prepared 
with a paper carpeting on one side and a white 
ceiling on the other; these, slipped in between the 
boxes at.each floor, were considered as a hall, and 
a staircase was contrived of bended cardboard. 

The great advantage in this home-made house, 
apart from the cconomy, is that it is not incon- 
veniently bulky. The toys and furniture can be 
packed inside the boxes, which can be piled upon 
each other, and pushed aside into a storeroom. 
The altering the house into one, two, or three 
stories at will, is also amusing to children, But 
in the one described, the three-story plan was 
finally adopted, and one end of each box covered 
with paper suitable for a hall, so that the building 
has long given complete satisfaction with a 
permanent arrangement of kitchen and dining- 
room on the first floor, parlor and nursery on the 
second, with two bed-rooms on the third floor; 
the hall continuing through the centre of each. 

A very little girl was so delighted with this 
house that she made for herself a comical little 
copy out of small wooden grape-boxes—those sold 
as holding three pounds of fruit.. To economize 
space in her tiny apartments, she pasted pictures 
of bedsteads, tables, bookcases, and such ponder- 
ous pieces of furniture against the walls, and the 
effect furnished the architect with much employ- 
ment and huge satisfaction. 

As for furniture for this playhouse, it will be 
found that when established upon the right 
principles of general ingenuity and economy, 
almost any small toy will come as grist to this 
mill, and get pretty well ground up into the 
bargain. As a household treasure, the little 
hearthstone of the dear little daughter will, how- 
ever, soon be amply supplied by the varied and 
trifling contributions of petty odds and ends that 
will furnish a sufficient. outfit for the young 
housekeeper. 
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FORSAKEN. 
BRAD COURTLAND, 

The sun comes wooing down the lane, 

O’er the fields of velvet wheat, 
And flings, great splashes.of amber stain 
On the soft, cool glow of emerald grain, 

Where the shadows and sunlight meet; 
And the voice of the river comes flute-like and 

low, - 

And the voice of the pine in the amber glow 

Comes sobbing, but passionate sweet. 


Oh! voice of river, oh, voice of trees, 
And voice of the fierce sunshine, 

I'll barter the gems from the crimson seas 

For the faintest breath of the phantom breeze 
That tells me my love is mine. 

Not a voice did I hear, but a monotone 

Swept under the trees as I walked alone 
Neath the sobbing, wailing pine. 

Oh! dreamy shadows on star-kissed hill, 
Oh, where is my love to-night? 

Drifts her bark in the crimson still 

Where the roses list to the mocking-bird's trill 
And the mists gleam warm and bright? 

The shadows speak not; but lower and lower 

They fall from the mystic, phantom shore 
And veil the witch-star's light, 

And not a.sound from land or shore, 
Comes drifting back to me, 

And the faithless river sighs o'er and o’er 

As it winds by the weird, tall sycamore, 
Some wordless melody. 

And never a sound from the starless gloom, 

And never a breath from the wild wood's bloom, 
Comes over the crimson sea. 


~e 
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DOLLARS OR GUINEAS? 


BY FRANCES E. WADLEIGH, 


“ Delia, did you write to Laura Phelps yester- 
day ?” asked Ferdimand Barclay, as he threw 
himself carelessly, but gracefully (he -was -mever 
ungraceful, he had practiced attitudes before his 
mirror for years), on the lounge in his mother’s 
room, the family sitting-room. 

“Yes, and she kas read it) by this time,” 
answered Delia; then, observing a. shade of 
annoyance in Ferdinand’s face, she hastily added, 
- “ You asked me to, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t know then that—however, 
’tis as well to have two strings to one’s bow. 
Janet,” said he, turning to a pretty girl who was 
embroidering F. B. in some. marvelously; fine 
handkerchiefs, “when you were in New Myrtle 
last winter, did you meet Pauline Sheldon, Mrs. 
Myrick’s niece ?” 

“Once or twice; she was teaching somewhere 
in the country, and was only at home on Saturday 
and Sunday. Her father was pastor of the church 
we attended.” 

“Is she pretty, attractive ?” 








Janet laid down her work in amazement; Delia 
exclaimed “ My goodness !’’ and the fourth occu- 
pant of the room, Eugene Caldwell, looked up 
hastily from his writing, and seemed about to 
speak, but no sound issued from his mouth, he 
decided that in this case silence was golden, and 
returned to his pen with an added flush on his 
cheek. However, no one noticed him; poor 
relations—especially when only book-keepers and 
unsuccessful poets—were of little account to the 
Barclays. 

“ What has come,over the spirit of your 
dream?” replied Janet. “ Pretty? Attractive ? 
Ye—es, to some people; but poor as a church 
mouse; she will not do for you.” 

Ferdinand smiled significantly, and, stroking 
his luxuriant whiskers, said : 

“ Not so fast, Janet, my dear! The young lady 
im question is zo¢ poor, but an heiress, worth fifty 
thousand dollars, and will do for me excellently 
well.” 

“Fifty thousand—why, old Phelps did not 
leave Laura over thirty thousand, if as much!’ 
cried Delia. 

“ Twenty thousand in real estate and seven 
thousand in railroad:stock; that I Anow. You 
don’t catch Ferdinand Barclay working in the 
dark,”’ said the person alluded to. . 

“Are you sure P—this other girl, I mean—has 
the reputed fortune?” asked Eugene. 

“ Yes,” chimed in Janet, “ how did you come 
to know anything about Pauline ?” 

“In this way: I called at Dr, Myrick’s this 
morning to leave a new song for Miss Victorine, 
and just as I was about to ring the bell, I heard 
Theresa exclaim, in her loud, school-girl voice, 
‘Come in here, quick, papa, and hear mamma 
read her letter from aunt Mary, there’s such news 
in it!’ The family was assembled in the library, 
whose west window, close to the front door, was 
wide open, but so screened by vines, that I heard 
all without being visible to the speakers,” 

“In fact, you were eavesdropping,” muttered 
Eugene. 

Unconscious of his cousin’s.contemptuous com- 
ment, Ferdinand continued : 

“Mrs. Myrick then proceeded to read, first 
saying, ‘Remember girls, and yeu, too, doctor, 
that Mary wishes us to say nothing to any one af 
present about Pauline’s inheritance. Here is 
what she writes: “As you may have already 
heard, my brother Paul (for whom Pauline was 
named) died in London last March, and be- 
queathed his worldly goods to our Pauline; this 
kindness on his part—the legacy, 1 mean—will 
enable her to give up her school teaching, and 
take the rest. she needs so much. Your invita- 
tion to her to pass the summer with you is there- 
fore accepted, and she will leave home in about 
ten days, if that suits you. I suppose you will be 
curious to know the extent of the inheritance ; 
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well, it was fully fifty thousand”’—here a step 
on the gravel warned me to pull the bell 
vigorously or be caught in the act of listening.”’ 

“You heard all that is necessary, however,” 
said Delia. 

“I don’t know—lI should like to have heard 
the next word,” answered Ferdinand, anxiously. 

«“ Why, it was dollars, of course !” 

« Don’t be too sure, Delia,” interposed Janet ; 
“ Pauline’s mother was English, and consequently 
this deceased uncle must have been an English- 
man; mightn’t his will have said ‘fifty thousand 
shillings,’ or—” 

“ You goose ! 
of shillings.” 

“ Francs?” 

“Only Frenchmen use francs. It may have 
been pounds,” suggested Ferdinand, “or guineas.” 

“ More likely that than dollars, as he was not 
an American; if it was guineas, how many 
dollars would it be, Eugene ?”’ said Janet, appeal- 
ing to the only one in the family who had any 
“head for figures.” 

“About two hundred and sixty odd thousand,” 
replied Eugene, with an unnoted sigh. 

“Then if it is guineas, Ferdinand, you really 
must marry her,”’ exclaimed Delia, persuasively. 

“Haven’t I encouraged—that is, haven’t I 
gone too far with Laura ?”’ 

“ Have you ever proposed ?” 

“ No, not exactly. But—” 

“I don’t doubt she has led you on to all you 
did say; young widows are such designing 
creatures! Still, I wouldn’t wish you to do 
anything that people could blame you for,” 
answered Delia. 

* No,” added Janet, “that Phelps set have got 
such tongues! There’s one thing to remember, 
Ferd, Laura’s money is all clear, and under her 
own control; whereas, there are half a dozen 
young Sheldons, whom Pauline worships, and 
would be sure to share her money with. If Mr. 
Barrett’s fortune is in dollars, then Laura will be 
just good a match, take it all in-all, as 
Paulin@ ; if it is guéneas,ah! that would be worth 
running the gauntlet of the Phelps’ gossip to 
obtain.” 

“Good for you, Net! Your head is level! 
But as Laura is to be here before the heiress 
arrives, hadn’t I better pave the way for a possi- 
ble defection by being a little careless, eh? If 
the money is only dollars (and we'll soon know), 
I can easily make up with her—” 

“And if it is guineas.” cried Janet, the schemer, 
“ we can let Eugene have her.” 

“ Excuse me!” exclaimed Eugene, abruptly. 
“ Please lay no plans for me; I have no intention 
of taking Ferd’s discarded sweetheart because she 
is too poor for him, yet too rich to be allowed to 
go out of the family.” F 

Ferdinand looked at his cousin in amazement. 


No one ever talks of thousands 





“Hello!” he cried. “The marble statue 
speaks! Didn’t suppose you could get angry, 
Eugene.” 

“Perhaps he prefers the heiress,’ sneered 
Delia. 

“No! I court no woman for her money,” and 
with a scarlet tinge upon his cheeks, Eugene 
hastily left the room. 

It had been a sore trial to sit there in silence 
and hear his heartless, mercenary cousins plan- 
ning how the girl whom he had loved for years 
could be captured as a wife for this handsome, 
selfish, unprincipled Ferdinand. The Barclays 
were ignorant of his acquaintance with her; never 
dreamed that the hitherto unsuccessful novels 
which he had worked at every evening and every 
holiday. were wriiten with the hope that they 
might bring him money enough to justify him in 
asking Pauline to be his wife. 

Before he came to Lawrence to live (the town 
in which the Barclays resided), he had spent four 
years in New Haven, where Mr. Sheldon was 
preaching. and but for his various pecuniary 
misfortunes would have been an open suitor for 
the hand of the minister’s oldest daughter. He 
had been obliged to leave New Haven, however, 
without uttering his love, without (he thought) 
giving its object cause to suspect that he cared 
more for her than for any other of the pretty girls 
in that leafy city. 

But Pauiine’s eyes were opened, not blinded, 
by the tricksy god of love; she appreciated 
Eugene’s sterling honesty, his abilities, industry, 
and generosity; and when he finally left New 
Haven without uttering the words she hoped to 
hear, and well knew he was dying to speak, she 
shed more than one bitter tear. Yet what could 
she do? She knew (better than he imagined) 
the exact state of his finances, and the sore need in 
which her own family stood of her salary as 
music-teacher in the New Myrtle Academy for 
Young Ladies. 

If the prospect of meeting Eugene again had 
anything to do with her visit to Dr, Myrick’s 
family, if her inheritance from her uncle Paul 
encouraged her to meet the timid lover more than 
half way, none of her family suspected it, nor was 
she fully conscious of any such feelings. 

As for Eugene, almost hopeless before, he now 
became wholly so, and determined to avoid meet- 
ing her as long and as much as possible. 

Time rolled on, and Laura, all unsuspicious of 
the very weak hold she had on Ferdinand 
Barclay’s heart, arrived in Lawrence before the 
schemers could learn what they so burned to 
know. 

“I declare !” exclaimed Janet one day when 
Laura was not present; “I never did see such 
close-mouthed people as those Myricks! I’ve 


pumped them all I dared (for it would never do 
to let them suspect that we cared about money), 
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and not one word will they speak about Pauline’s 
wealth.’ 

«“ Haven’t they alluded to it?” asked Delia. 

“Oh yes, in a vague, general ‘sort of way— 
‘ Pauline’s good fortune,’ ‘Mr. Barrett’s timely 
bequest,’ ‘ Mr. Sheldon’s hitherto slender means,’ 
and so on—but never the much-desired words, 
dollars or guineas.” 

“All they ever said about it, even to me,” and 
Ferdinand’s tone indicated indignant surprise ; 
“was this: Miss Victorine remarked on our way 
home from church Sunday morning that her 
cousin was making use of her money in a most 
sensible manner, but before I could ask or hint 
for an explanation, some one interrupted us.” 

“T’ll find out before she has been here a week,” 
was Janet’s determined response. 

Dr. Myrick was the principal and most popular 
physician in Lawrence, and as it had leaked out 
—thanks to an incautious remark that Theresa 
made in school—that Pauline had. some money, 
no one knew just how much, the town received 
the fair visitor with open arms, and really felt 
personally aggrieved because she was dressed in 
deep mourning, and could not plunge into all 
sorts of festivities. 

The Barclays were assiduous in their attentions; 
the two girls and their four married sisters courted 
her for their idolized brother even more vigorously 
than he did; Ferdinand Barclay was the only son 
of a widow who had trained her other children to 
consider him not only the head of the family, but 
the one being who was most worthy of prosperity 
and popularity. The principal aim that these 
seven fond but foolish women had in life was to 
see him rich and free from care; andthe only way 
of ensuring the former (and, as a consequence to 
one of his calibre, the latter also) appeared to be 
by a judicious marriage. 

When Laura Phelps’ husband died and left her 
an unincumbered competence, Delia Barclay 
sought her old schoolmate, and (for the sake of 
her gold) renewed their early friendship. Ferdi- 
nand followed his sister’s lead, and now that 
Laura was emerging from her mourning, her 
invitation to his house was a premonitory symptom 
of his proposed declaration of love to her, and so 
the young widow not unwillingly understood it. 

But Pauline Sheldon’s dollars—or guineas— 
had changed the tenor of the Barclay dreams. 

Pauline had been at Dr. Myrick’s about three 
weeks when Janet burst excitedly into her 
mother’s room one afternoon, and finding no one 
there but Eugene and her brother, she cried 
exultingly : 

“Eureka! It is guineas! Solid English gold, 
none of your American rag money! Sail on 
fearlessly, Ferd, and you cannot fail to succeed.” 

“How did you find out?” asked Ferdinand, 
eagerly. 

“Are you sure that Ferd will be considered a 





fair equivalent for Mr. Barrett's guineas ?”’ asked 
Eugene, For the life of him he could not keep 
silent. 

Janet looked at him in surprise. How could 
any girl refuse her handsome, graceful brother? 
That he was only a beautiful, selfish nonentity, 
never occurred to her. 

“ Do you think such a man as he is to be found 
every day?” she asked in all sincerity. “ When 
I relate a brief but very significant conversation 
we just had, you may draw your own conclusions. 
Speaking of her uncle, she said, ‘My good 
fortune seems like a fairy tale—you know we were 
very poor—and when I have sold out the whole 
of his legacy and turned it into useful dollars or 
United States bonds, I shall fuily realize that I am 
not dreaming.’ I asked carelessly, ‘I suppose 
your money was in English currency, pounds 
or—?’ ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘ in guineas, but they find 
as ready a market as dollars and cents; money is 
money, call it what you will.’ I thought this a 
capital chance to put in a:word for you, Ferd ; so 
I led the way slowly up to matrimony, and 
managed to say, ‘I suppose there is some lucky 
fellow in New Haven who is glad you have given 
up teaching, and—” ; 

“Oh Janet! Suppose she had considered your 
words impertinent!” cried Ferdinand in dismay. 

“She didn’t; perhaps my tone redeemed my 
words. Her reply was ‘ No, indeed!’ So I ven- 
tured further. ‘ Perhaps one of my townsmen— 
one of my friends, maybe—will eventually in- 
duce you to reside with us.’ I must own that I 
didn’t suppose you had made so deep an impres- 
sion already, Ferd, but she certainly was embar- 
rassed ; she turned as red as a peony.” 

Ferdinand stroked his silky blonde whiskers, 
and a complacent smile stole over his face as he 
replied : 

“ Pauline’s a nice, sensible girl, aside from her 
good guineas. Fifty thousand—TI say, Net, you 
and Delia must help me,to slide gracefully away 
from Laura. Can you not interest her in some 
one else—Eugene, for instance ?” 

In spite of Pauline’s desires and timid efforts, 
she rarely contrived to see Eugene Caldwell dur- 
ing the ensuing month; he kept carefully away 
from her; but so did not his cousins, one or the 
other of: whom was constantly at her side. For 
his sake, and. because she only saw the best of 
them, she met all their advances and accepted all 
their invitations, totally unaware that by so doing 
she was encouraging Ferdinand, whom she liked 
as one likes a good-natured boy. 

At last, the Barclays decided that Ferdinand 
must take advantage of a pienic given by his 
oldest married sister, Mrs. Mason, to decide his 
fate; and Laura Phelps, who had been an acute 
observer of her former swain’s devotion to the 
pretty heiress, came to the same decision, All 
laid their plans as carefully as a skillful general 
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on the eve of a battle; the Barclays to aid him 
in proposing to Pauline. Laura to lead him on to 
commit himself into her hands. 

But fate had plans, too. 

The day was quite warm, and Pauline threw 
herself down under a big. tree to rest; she had 
slipped off from the rest of the merry party, and 
was, for a few moments, quite alone. In her 
hand was a large fan, quaint in shape and singu- 
lar in coloring, made of rare feathers; scarlet, 
dove-color, gold, azure, black and green plumage 
of foreign birds glittered im the sun, and made a 
strong contrast to her black dress. Attracted by 
the waving of this many-hued toy, and not know- 
ing who held it, Eugene Caldwell strolled from 
the river-bank, where he had been idly sitting 
and watching the fish darting hitherand yon, and 
soon found himself in the position he had; been 
trying all summer to avoid, (te-a-féte with 
Pauline Sheldon, 

“Ah, Mr. Caldwell,” cried she, determined rot 
to let him put into execution his evident intention 
of retreating as soon as he recognized her, “so 
you, too, are tired of our friends’ ceaseless chat- 
ter! I was just thinking how delightful this. spot 
would be if I had some one to-enjoy the solitude 
with me.” 

“ Then you agree with Cowper: 

* How sweet, how passing sweet, is.solitude! 
But grant me still a friend in my, retreat 
Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet.’ 
And are kind enough to consider my poor com- 
pasy better than none,” said Caldwell. 

“ Your quotation I echo, but. wef your original 
remarks, Eyer since I came to Lawrence you 
have acted as if I thought your company ‘ poor ;’ 
why is it? When you were in New. Haven it 
was not so. Why the change?” asked Pauline, 
as if determined to have an answer. 

“I think you must be mistaken,” stammered 
Eugene; but she interrupted him— 

“No, Iam not. Your cousins and aunt are as 
kind as possible, whereas you are scarcely civil; 
and we used to be such friends! , Have I said or 
done anything to offend you ?” 

The guantlet was thrown down in plain sight. 

“You? Never! But now thingsare different, 
you see-—”” 

“Pardon me, I dom’¢ see; that’s just it. What 
things are different? Have you a jealous wife 
or—or fiancée,” said Pauline, blushing at her own 
temerity, her heart beating as if Eugene must 
hear its pulsations, “ who forbids you to be cordial 
to your old friends?” 

The sutmisé; was so far from the truth, that 
Eugene laughed outright. 


“ Neither, I assure you! No woman will ever 


be able to come between us.” 
“ Who is the man, then ?” 
Eugene was silent; Pauline repeated her ques- 


tion: 





“Who is the man? Mr. Caldwell, there is 
some mystery here, and I insist upon an explana- 
tion,” 

“ Why—why—I mean—if you had a—a lover” 
—stammered Ergene, too much disconcerted to 
choose his words. 

“ Which I have sof,” interposed Pauline. 

* You soon will have, and the truth is. that: I 
am such an ineligible, that I have no right to 
occupy your time and attentions, to the exclusion 
of other and more fortunate fellows. The trouble 
is simply this, Pauline,” added he, desperately, 
“I loye you--have loved you devotedly and 
hopelessly ever since I knew you, I hoped to 
have earned something by my pen, to have estab- 
lished even a slight foothold on the ladder to 
literary success; but hitherto luek has been dead 
against me, and now that you have come into 
possession of your uncle’s generous bequest, it is 
worse than ever.” 

“ What difference does that make?” 

“ Difference? Do you suppose] am a mercen- 
ary lover like-I mean, could I speak now and 
let every one, yourself included, perhaps, fancy 
that it was. your money that unclosed my lips?” 

“No one could think that! And such a small 
fortune as I have, too!” 

“Small? Quarter of a million sma//?” 

“ Quarter of a million what?” 

* Dollars, of: course, Your fifty thousand 
guineas.’’ 

“You are dreaming ! 
nonsense ?” 

“Isn’t it true?’ cried he, eagerly; and then 
related what Ferdinand had overheard. 

Pauline burst into a peal of laughter, and 
said : 

* You foolish boy! Guineas indeed! Uncle 
Paul was bitten with the mania for collecting—his 
fancy was for feathers. When he died he left 
me an assortment of rare; costly and curious 
feathers, numbering; as mamma wrote. to aunt 
Sophia, about fifty thousand ; all of which, except 
those composing this fan, I intend te sell. He 
also bequeathed me the very acceptable sum of 
eight hundred guineas, three hundred of which I 
forced: papa to take.” 

“Then it was neither dollars nor guineas!” 
exclaimed Eugene, in surprise. 

“ Only—feathers! Truly, a light. bequest,’ 
laughed Pauline, glancing at him mischievously. 
“ Would you like to open a feather store? If so, 
I will furnish the stock.” 

“ How surprised Ferdinand will be,” thought 
Eugene, as, drawing Pauline to his. breast, he 
pressed kiss after kiss on her yielding lips. 


Who told you such 





THAT only can with propriety be styled refine- 
ment which, by strengthening the intellect purifies 
the manners. 
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A CHARGE WITH CCUR DE 
LION. 


THOMAS S, COLLIER, 


A brave and gallant host encamped on the plains of 
Palestine ; 

There were chiefs from bonnie Scotland, and bar- 
rons from the Rhine ; 
There were earls whose castle homes looked down 

on England's girting sea ; 
There were counts from Valladolid, and dukes from | 
Italy. 


Brightly the glittering armor shone, lit bye morn- 
ing sun ; 

The banners floating in the breeze had seen great 
victories won ; 

And many a knight, whose fearless eye swept the 
wide-lying plain, 

Had sent his foemen flying, from a field red:with the: 
slain. 

The golden wheat was waving, along the mountain 
side ; 

Far off the Jordan rolled along its clear and gleams 
ing tide; 

And in the distance they could see, bright-shining 
like a gem 

Among its clustering olives, thé rae of Bethle- 


hem. 


Brown were the hills, that rose. beyond. the rives's | 
winding line ; 

Oft through the valleys lying there, had swept ‘the. 
Philistine, 

And Israel's chosen warriors had melted like the | 
dew 

When fades the snowy morning mist, the summer 
sun shines through, 


Now through those tuin-shadowed -yales Saladin’s 
horsemen came, 

Their dark eyes flashing with the light of battle’s 
furious flame ; 

Loudly their trumpet’s challenge note rang round 
each crumbling wall, 

And far away, across the plain, answered a bugle’s 


call. 

King Richard, of the Lion’s Heart, the Christian 
army led ; 

No better knight e’er drew a. sword or smote a foe- 
man dead ; 


“To horse! to horse |"’ 
sounded clear, 

“ For, by St. George! our prayers are heard; the 
Saracens are here!" 


he gayly cried, as the bugle 


Strong hands then grasped the trusty blades, that 
ne'er would traitors prove, 

And brave souls sent a longing thought to some far 
distant love ; 

And with their lances laid in rest, the. mail-clad 
warriors stand, 

Ready to send. their battle-call far-echoing over the 
land. 

On. come .the swarthy Arabs, loud rings their charg- 
ing shout, 

And cimetar and battle-axe send their bright flashes 
out; 


| 





**Now on them,” cries King Richard, and like a 
tempest wave, 

The chivalry. of Europe rush to “glory and a 
grave.” 


Wild was the charge, and fierce the fight, and high 
the battle-cries ; 

“ Allah il Allah!" and “ St. George !"" together seek 
the skies. 

Ah there will be homes desolate, and hearts that wait 
in vain, 

When o'er the brown hills in the east the morning 
dawns again. 


One year, ago, when violets bloomed, and in the 
hawthorn spray 

The robin sang unto his mate all through the sun- 
lit day ; 

Love filled an English maiden's life with tender 
dreams of bliss; 

Her sweetheart’s eyes looked in her own, her warm 
lips met his kiss. 


To-day, where Coeur de Lion leads, he dashes on 


the foe; 


His level lance is. surely sped, and lays a Paynim 


low; 

Then round him close the desert chiefs, and steel 
strikes fire from steel ; 

And with death’s chill cold’ in their hearts, brave 
forms from saddles reel. 


“Oh, wild and fierce the battle was, and in that surg- 


ing fight, 

The maddest struggle raged around that comely 

knight ; 

And oft the Christian host rushed on in answer to 
his cheer, 

But when the Moslems turned in flight, dead lay 
Sir Rupert Vere. 

The English maiden.waits beneath the blooming 
apple-trees, 

She hears again the robin's song, the murmur of the 
bees ; 

And in her bright and sinless soul, thoughts of her 
lover sing, 

And fondly do her bright eyes gaze on the betrothal 
ring. 

Beneath the skies of Palestine, by Coeur de Lion’s 
side, 

Against the countless Saracens, he gallantly did 
ride ; 

And where the sunset’s golden flame floods all the 
glowing west, 

He waits for her, where star-gleams light the king- 
dom of tne blest. 





Wet BootTs.—When the boots are taken off, fill 
them quite full. with dry oats, This.grain has a great 
fondness for dampness, and will rapidly absorb the 
least vestige of it from theewet leather. As it takes 
up the moisture, it swells, and fills the boot with a 
tightly-fitting last, keeping its form good, and dry- 
ing the leather without hardening it. In the morn- 
ing, shake out the oats, and hang them in a bag near 
the fire to dry, ready for the next wet night. 
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>WORK DEPARTMENT < 


‘Fig. 1. 





Fic, 1.—STAND FOR EGG CUPS, 

Circular stands of brown polished wood, stand- 
ing on a circle of cardboard, covered with red 
cloth, and fitted round with pockets of red cloth 
arranged to hold the eggs. The pockets are or- 
namented with:strips of white cloth, embroidered 
with black and gold silk in point russe. Round 
the upper and lower edge a pleated ruching of 
red braid, and a red mignardise is introduced on 
the vertical strips of braid, On the stand is a row 
of egg cups, above which is a smaller circle of 
wood, with pierced holes to admit the spoons. 
Above these a small salt-cellar and pepper-box 
are attached, 


&. 
- 


A NEw style of cushion had squares of drab 
satin, each worked with a small floral spray, the 
intervening squares being filled up with tiny daisy 
balls of crimson wool on canvas, alternating with 
a double cross-stitch design, also in crimson wool. 











Fics. 2, 3 AND 4.—COVER FOR WATER- 
PROOF, UMBRELLA, TRAVELING RUG, 
ETC. (Crochet.) 

Cover of brown cloth lined with gray twill, 
and bound with a crocheted border. Round the 
cover is a border crocheted with écru colored 
thread and mignardise as follows: 

Ist row.—1 double in first loopof braid, repeat. 

2d and 3d rows.—double crochetin the back of 
the stitches. 

4th row.—-3 double, 6 chain, miss 4. 

The second half of the border is crocheted in the 
same way, joining, of course, to the first half, 
For the binding, crochet 3 rows like the 3 first 
of the border, and 3 plain double crochet. The 
pocket is bound with brown worsted braid. The 
pocket for the umbrella has two flat metal rings, 
worked round with ecru thread in buttonhole 
stitch. Through these are threaded the cord 
which serves for a handle. On this cord is a roll 
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of cardboard covered with crochet as fol- 2d round.—2 double in each stitch, letting the 
lows : loops lie on the right side. 

Along a metal ring, covered with buttonhole 3d round.—1 loop as before, 1 double, repeat. 
stitch of écru thread, 2 rounds of double crochct. 4th round.—Like the 2d. 

3d round.—6 chain to the first 3 to form 1 5th round.—Like the 3d. 
treble, miss 3, 1 treble, 3 chain, repeat. 6th round.—6 chain, the first 3 to form 1 treble, 


4th round.—2 slip-stitch, these like 3d round. | alternately miss 1, 1 treble, 3 chain. 


Fig. 3. 


sth to 7th round.—Like the 4th round, 

8th round.—z2 slip-stitch, 12 chain, the first 3 
to form 1 treble, join the 4th to the 12th, 8 treble 
in last slip-stitch, * 1 chain, 2 treble with 1 loop, 
as above, between them in centre of 3d chain. 


Fig. 2. 





7th round.—1 double in 3 chain, 9 treble in 
next 3 chain; fasten and cut the thread. 

8th round.—Alternately 2 long treble, 3 chain. 

oth round.—*2 double, with 3 purl of 5 chain, 
and 1 double between them in 3 chain, Io treble, 
with 3 purl in the centre in the next 3 chain, re 
peat from *. 








oth to 13th round.—Like 1st and 2d. 

14th round.—Take the first loop of the 8th 
round on to the needle, 1 slip-stitch in loops, and 
in Ist stitch of preceding round, 6 chain, the 
first 3 to form 1 treble, then alternately 1 treble 
in next loop and next stitch but three of last row 
together, 3 chain. 

15th round.—1 double, then alternately 5 
chain, miss 5, 3 double, last of all 2 double. 

16th round.—6 chain, the first three to form 1 
treble, alternately miss 3, 1 treble, 3 chain. 

17th round.—¥4 chain, the first three to'form 1 
treble, alternately miss 1,1 treble, 1 chain. This 
completes one-half. Then thread a brown 
worsted cord through the cylindrical handle and 
the brass rings, and sew the ends together. At 
each end of the cover is a rosette of écru colored The different parts are lined, sewn together, 
thread crocheted as follows: and ornamented with the crocheted border and ro- 

Ist round.—8 times alternately 1 circle of 15 | settes, as shown in the illustration. Leather straps 
chain and a slip-stitch. to fasten, with buitons and buttonholes, 
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Fic. §.—FOOT WARMER. 
The outfide is covered with cloth and braided, 
the monogram of the owner being worked in the 


centre. At the top of the opening there is a bor- 
der of black fur. 


Fig. 


is made to hold sweets, take the bottom of an or- 
dinary pill-box, line it with a little tin-foil, and 
sew it to a circle of cardboard covered with black 
satin. A rarrow ribbon can be fastened at one 
side to attach it to the Christmas-tree. 


5 





Fic. 6.—BOX FOR SWEETS FOR CHRIST- 
MAS-TREE. 

This little box, whichis in the form of a witch’s 

pointed hat, may easily be made, The crown is 

cut from a piece of thin cardboard or stiff paper, 


folded in the shape of a sagar-paper, cut evenly 
at the bottom. It is covered with black satin, 


edged witha row of silver beads, and is orna- 


Fig. 6. 





mented with a circle of silver beads and one 
scarlet feather, which may easily be made -by 
painting a small white feather with a little ver- 
million paint, if ‘a scarlet feather or dye is not to 





be had readily. For the brim and inside, which 


Fic, 7.—CASE FOR POSTAL CARDS AND 
ENVELOPES. 


Upright ¢ase of gray cloth lined with card- 
board and finished with strips of dark brown 
leather stitched with brown silk. In front is a 


Fig. 7 





floral deSign in satin and overcast Stitch, worked 
with the following silks : : 

The forget-me-nots with blue and gold, the 
leaves with olive, the butterfly with red, black, 
green, and violet. 

Straps of leather are stitched on so as to hold 
a pencil, 
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Fics. 8 AND 9.—MUFF CROCHETED .IN 
IMITATION OF FUR. 

This article crocheted in imitation fur is recot- 
mended for the warm winter toilettes of young 
girls, as it is not expensive. 

The accompaning illustration, Fig. 8, gives the 
stitch in which the muff is crocheted. Witha fine 

Fig. 8. 





bone hock, and the gray wool, single Berlin, (of 
which you require 6 oz.), make a chain of 78 
stitches. 

ist row.—DC. (double crochet), at the end 1 
chain. 

2d row.—1DC. in the first DC. taking up the 
back of the loop, which is done throughout ‘the 





work; take up the back of the 2d loop, draw 
the wool through, pass the wool round the needle, 
take up the same loop again, making 3 loops on 
theneedle in this one stitch, draw the wool through 
these 3, ‘then through the 2 on the needle; take 
up the whole of this row in this manner. 

3d row.—Plain DC. worked from the back of 
the loop as before. 

Repeat'the 2d and 3d row. Work a piece wide 
enough for your muff, then make it up; for this 
you require blue silk in the piece, two pair of 





black tassels, some blue ribbon to run in the run- 
ner, and a sheet of wadding. Lay the wadding 
the size of the piece of crochet you have worked, 
cover it on both sides with silk, then sew together. 
make'a slot at each outer edge, sew up the piece 
of crochet, place it over the silk, run the edges 
of the crochet to the extreme edge of the slot, 
then pass the ribbon in; add the tassels by the 
join, 


. 
- 


NOVELTIES FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 
(See colored design in front of book.) 





Thése articles are all adapted for Christmas 
gifts, and can be made at home at a trifling cost, 
and with a small amount of leisure time that al- 
most every one can command. The tidy we es- 
pecially commend to our readers as being entirely 
new, very easily made, and an acceptable present 
for ‘any lady to give a friend, 

Fig. 1.—-Penwiper in the shape of a small um- 
brella ; it is composed of either four or six pieces 
of cloth as the fancy of the maker may decide, 
the size being varied according to the number. 
They are ustially six inches across the edge by the 
handle, tapering down to a point, and four inches 
in dépth; each piece is embroidered in colors, 
the edge pinked out, and all joined together, then 
fastened to the small wooden handle by a ribbon 
bow. 

Fig. 2.—Cigarette holder made of perforated 
cardboard; it is three inches in depth and seven 
in circumferance, it is embroidered in black silk 
and colored zephyr, with the word “ cigarettes ”’ 
in white beads; it is bound round the top and bot- 
tom with narrow ribbon, a ‘round piece is fitted 
into the bottom, bound around with ribbon and 
overhanded to the side piece. The whole is lined 
through with silk, and finished at the top with a 
ribbon ruche, 

Fig. 3.—Card basket made of perforated card- 
board; it is composed of the different pieces of the 
sides, each of which is ornamented with a small 
design in colored zephyr, also.a small one to cor- 
respond in the bottom of basket; the outside is 
lined with silk of the same color as zephyr. 

Tipy In Net EmpBrormery.—This can be 
made entirely of net, or two of the squares can 
be made of net and two of satin, four squares of 
the size given in our design composing the tidy. 
We give directions for both net and satin squares, 
so that persons can follow their own taste in the 
matter. 

Fine musquito-net is used for the net squares 
and border of the tidy. The squares must be 
cut 6% inches, and measure exactly 5 inches when 
the hem has been turned. Great exactness in 
folding is required for the meshes of the net to 
lie :venly, one above the other, at the edge of 
the squares, so as to appear as transparent as 
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possible; the first turning must be about one 
mesh only of the net; the second must be the 
width shown in the design, so that the running 
of red silk fixes the hem; it is advisable to take 
a good deal of pains in fixing and tacking. Make 
a tracing of the design on transparent linen, and 
firmly tack the net over it. The arabesques are 
worked in chain stitch; the centre square and 
circles in satin stitch, and the stars in loop stiteh, 
with a knot stitch in the centre of each. For the 
border, the leaves are worked in satin, and the 
straight lines in ordinary darning stitch. - The 
lace is worked on net measuring 24 inches deep, 
with a hem turned down Xf of an inch, If nec- 
essary, the net must be joined before the embroid- 
ery is commenced; the same stitches are em- 
ployed in the lace as for the centre, and the edge 
must be closely button-holed ; the net is afterwards 
cut from the seallops. The lace is sewn round 
the finished tidy, and must be fulled at the cor- 
ners. The satin must be cut six inches square, 
turned down to 5 inches square, tacked, and then 
a line of chain stitch is worked on the right side 
in blue silk, When squares are embroidered 
they must be sewn to the net squares. To make 
the tidy look well, great care must be taken in 
making the squares perfect in size, and fitting ex- 
actly together. The arrangement of squares is 
shown in the design. The colors in the design 
can be copied, or may be chosen to suit the fur- 
niture of the room for which the tidy is used. 
Fic. 10, 








Fics. 10 AND 11.—BAG FOR KNITTING 
MATERIALS. 


The lower part of the bag is coverea with can- 
vas, worked in cross stitch (see Fig. 11) with wool 
and filoselle of the following colors: Black, blue, 
red, green, gray, yellow, and white. The bag 
isself is made of blue corded silk, hemmed at 
the upper edge and drawn up with blue ribbon. 
Tassels of different colored silks are then sewn 
on round the lower edge, as shown in the illus- 
tration, 


BIBBED APRONS. 

These can be made in three forms, the apron 
in every case being Jargé enough to tie together 
at the back of the dress, and gather into a band, 
except when made of clear white muslin: then 
it is only of an ordinary size in front, bordered 
with lace, having pockets in front. The distinc- 
tion is in the bibs. Some of these merely cover 
the front of the dress, wide at the top and taper- 
ing at the waist, and pinned to the dress; others 
have the bib back and front, with shoulder straps 
an elastic at the top, while another shape has 
braces, which crossing at the back are fastened to 
the .waist belt. The best materials are crash, 
Japanese nankeen, Bolton sheeting, etc. 





Fic. 11. 
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“+ RECIPES FOR A CHRISTMAS DINNER. >: 


BROWN Soup, 


Ingredients.—Six pounds of beef, 

Four quarts of water, 

Cloves, pepper and salt, 

Celery, carrots, turnips, onions. 
Take six pounds of the round of beef, put it to boil 
in four quarts water, a dozen whole cloves, pepper 
and salt; boil this three hours, then add three 
carrots, turnips, two onions, and a head of celery, 
all cut fine; also two slices of white bread toasted 
brown ; boil this two hours, then strain, and send to 
the table very hot. 


OysTER Soup. 

Ingredients.—Oysters, 

Sweet herbs, 

Celery, 

Butter, 

One quart of milk. 
Take the strained liquor of three quarts large fresh 
oysters, put it on the fire with a bunch of sweet 
herbs, a saucer of cut celery, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter rolled in flour, pepper; when this boils, add 
a quart of rich milk; as soon as it boils again, take 
out herbs and put in the oysters; toast several slices 
of bread, cut in small squares, put in the soup, and 
serve at once, 


CHICKEN PIE.. 

Ingredients.—Nice paste, 

Pepper, salt, 

Mace, butter. 
Boil till tender a pair of fowls, cut in pieces, not too 
small; put them in a deep baking-dish lined with 
pastry, dredge in a little flour, bits of butter, or the 
yellow fat which rises on the water in which the 
fowls were boiled; season with pepper, salt, and a 
little mace ; cover with the pastry and bake a nice 
brown; cut a small hole in the top of the pastry to 
let out the steam, or it may be heavy; serve with 
cranberry sauce or jelly. 


ROAST GOOSE. 

(ngredients.—( For Dressing.) 

Eight boiled potatoes, 

Two onions, 

Sage, 

Salt and pepper. 
Clean and wash the goose, same as turkey; mash 
the potatoes fine, chop very fine the onions, two 
teaspoonfuls of powdered sage, one of salt, and one 
of pepper; put this in the body of the goose and 
sew it up; baste with the drippings ; when half done 
turn off the fat—the last drippings sufficient for the 
gravy, which is made the same as for turkey or 
chickens ; serve with mashed potatoes, and onions, 
and apple sauce, 


ROAST Dvcks, 
Dressed the same as geese; a large pair require 
one hour to roast; wild ducks should be roasted 
after the soup is served ; canvas-backs only twenty- 
five minutes; serve with currant or wild grape 
jelly. 
VOL, xcIx.—36, 





ROAST TURKEY. 

Ingredients.—(For Dressing.) 

Bread crumbs, 

Two spoonfuls of sweet marjoram, 

Two spoonfuls of butter, 

One egg, 

Salt. 
Singe and clean the turkey, lay it in cold water one 
hour; cut the skin of the turkey on the back part 
of the neck, and fill the breast with a dressing made 
as above, tie the legs very tight, and skewer the 
wings to the sides; baste frequently with butter, and 
dredge on flour to give it a brown and frothy look ; 
the gizzard, liver and heart chop fine and put in the 
gravy—a ten-pound turkey requires to roast two 
hours, 


BOILED TURKEY. 


Prepare the same as for roasting; in the dressing, 
put salt pork, chopped very fine, instead of butter ; 
flour a cloth well, pin up the turkey tighf, put it in 
boiling water where one or two pounds of salt pork 
have been boiling; serve pork with the turkey, and 
garnish the dish with parsley; serve with oyster 
sauce, 


QUAIL PIE. 

Ingredients.—Veal stock, 

Butter, 

Pepper and salt. 
Cut the quails in parts, and stew for ten minutes in 
veal stock, then put them in a deep dish; thicken 
the gravy with a little flour and a small piece of 
butter, add pepper and salt; pour this over the 
quails and cover with a nice paste; bake half an 
hour ; serve with currant jelly. 


CRANBERRY JELLY. 


Ingredients.—One quart of cranberries, 

One pound of loaf sugar. 
Wash the cranberries in clear, cold water, and put 
them in a porcelain saucepan, with as much water 
as remains on them after washing. If lifted out of 
the water with a skimmer, sufficient remains on the 
berries. Stew very slowly until every berry has 
burst open ; strain through a colander, squeezing out 
every particle of pulp from the skin. Put the pulp 
and juice back in the saucepan; add the sugar and 
boil half an hour, stirring very frequently. Wet a 
mould with iced water, and pour in the jelly. 
When cold, turn out. A very ornamental dish to 
serve with poultry. 


MASHED POTATOES, 


Ingredienis.— Potatoes, 

Butter, 

Milk, 

Salt. 
Boil the potatoes and rub them through a sieve ; 
put them in a sauce-pan with butter, milk and salt, 
and work them well over the fire with a spoon; 
when perfectly smooth, put them in a dish, score 
the top in blocks, and brown in the oven. 
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BOILED ONIONS. 


Ingredients.—Two quarts of small white onions. 
Two ounces of butter, 
One-half pint of milk, 
Salt, pepper. 
Peel the onions, and let them stand one hour in 
cold water. Put them into fast-boiling water ; boil 
. fifteen minutes, and drain off the water. Pour on 
more boiling water, and boil until tender. Have 
the milk boiling. Drain the onions again, and pour 
the milk over them, adding the butter, pepper, and 
salt. Stew slowly fora fewminutes. Before adding 
the butter, roll it in flour to thicken, Onions 
cooked in this way are not strong, and do not taint 
the breath. . 
CELERY SAUCE. 
/«gredients,—Three heads of celery, 
One onion, 
Six whole peppers, 
One blade mace, 
Salt, 
One ounce of butter, 
One dessert-spoonful of flour, 
One egg, 
Juice of half lemon. 
Trim and wash the celery as usual for the table, and 
tie it in a bunch, Put it into a sauce-pan with the 
onion, mace, pepper, and salt. Cover with cold 
water, and boil until tender enough to pierce with 
a fork. In another sauce-pan, melt the butter; stir 
in the flour, and a small cupful of the water the 
celery is boiling in. Beat the yolk of egg and 
lemon juice together; stir in the sauce. Cut the 
celery into short pieces, and put in a deep dish. 
*Pour the sauce over, and serve hot. 
POTATO CROQUETTES., 
/ngredients.—Six large potatoes, 
Three <ablespoonfuls of grated ham, 
Nutmeg, pepper an‘ salt to taste, 
One teaspoonful of chopped parsley, 
Four eggs (yolks only), 
Equal parts of butter and lard for 
frying, 
Boil the potatoes until tender, rub them through a 
sieve; add the ham, nutmeg, pepper, salt, and 
parsley ; when well mixed, work in the yolks of egg, 
and make into balls; roll these in bread crumbs, 
and fry in boiling butter and lard, 


SALAD CREAM DRESSING. 


/ngredients,—Lettuce, or any winter salad, 

Three eggs, 

Six tablespoonfuls of cream, 

Three tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

Half teaspoonful of black pepper, 

One teacup of cider vinegar. 
Tear the salad into small pieces with the fingers, 
after washing each leaf in cold water, and put into 
a salad bowl; beat the eggs till very light, adding 
cream and butter while beating; add the other 
ingredients, and stir till well mixed; put over the 
fire, and stir constantly till as thick as cream; if it 
boils it will curdle; if not stirred it will run into 
lumps ; when thick, let it get perfectly cold before 
pouring it over salad. 

DESSERT. 
Apples, pears, grapes, oranges, nuts, raisins and 

coffee. 





CARROTs. 


Ingredients.—One quart of small carrots, 

One ounce of , 

One teaspoonful of flour, 

Three teaspoonfuls of cream, 

Salt, nutmeg and pepper to taste, 

Half teaspoonful of sugar. 
Boil the carrots until perfectly tender, and drain off 
the water; melt the butter in a sauce-pan; add the 
other ingredients, stirring over the fire till hot; if 
too thick, add a little boiling water; put in the 
carrots, boil five minutes, and serve. 


MACARONI. 

Ingredients.—One-quarter pound of macaroni, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Three tablespoonfuls of Parmesan 

cheese, 

Salt and pepper to taste. 
Break the macaroni into short sticks, and soak it 
one hour in cold water; put it into fast boiling 
water, and boil until tender; drain on a colander, 
and put on a dish; dress while hot with the butter, 
pepper and salt, and strew the cheese over the top. 


CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING. 


dIngredients.—One pound of grated stale bread, 

Eight eggs, 

One pound of sugar, 

One pound of suet, chopped fine, 

One pound of currants, 

One pound of raisins, stoned and 

halved, 

Two grated nutmegs, 

Spoonful of cinnamon, 

Grated rind of lemon or orange, 

Teaspoonful of salt, 

Two tumblers of milk, 
Beat the eggs very light, and add a tumbler of 
milk ; beat together ; stir in gradually one pound of 
stale bread, grated, or half bread and half flour 
sifted ; add by degrees the sugar, then suet—alter- 
nately the fruit, which should be sprinkled with 
flour to prevent it from sinking to the bottom and 
making the pudding heavy—stir all this smartly ; 
then add spices and peel, lemon or orange and salt ; 
lastly, another tumbler of milk; stir well; if not 
thick enough, add a little flour or bread; dip the 
pudding cloth in boiling water, shake it out and 
sprinkle with flour slightly ; turn the mixture on it, 
and tie up carefully, allowing room for the pudding 
to swell. Boil six hours; serve with sauce. This 
pudding keeps good a year, and is very delicious. 


MINCE PIEs. 

Ingredients.—Round of beef—six pounds, 

Two pounds of suet, 

Two pounds of raisins, 

Two pounds of currants, 

One pound of citren, 

Sugar and molasses, 

Sweet cider, 

Salt, spices. 
Chop the beef fine, also the suet; stone and chop 
the raisins; wash, dry, and flour the currants; cut 
the citron in strips; mix these all together with salt, 
cinnamon, allspice, clove, nutmeg, mace, Sugar to 
taste, and a little molasses; moisten with sweet 
cider, and when ready for cooking add half as much 
chopped apple as meat. Bake in paste, 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


BOX PUZZLE. 
The box is constructed of nine words of eight 
letters each. Each corner, the beginning and the 
end of each word, is formed by the same consonant. 


ERE EP EE 


+ + & 
+ - + 
+ a a 
<a a + 
+ + a 
+ a + 
EP EE EF FP + 
* + + 
+ * a 
+ a + 
+ + 
+ + © 
. + + 


ER PF OF OF of 
The first is the work of a miller. 
The second is the work of a farmer. 
The third is the work of a painter. 
The fourth is the work of a gardener. 
The fifth is the work of a soldier. 
The sixth is the work of an artist. 
The seventh is the work of a peasant. 
The eighth is the work of a drunkard. 
The ninth is the work of my reader. 


A CROSS PUZZLE. 

The cross is constructed of two words containing 
seven letters each, one of which is the title of a 
nobleman, and the other the name of a warlike 
weapon. 


The cross contains also five other words, the first 
of which is a body of water, and three of the re- 
maining words may be found in it. Thecentre is a 
single letter often used as a word. 


CHARA DE, 


The word consists of two syllables. The first is a 
conflict, which becomes very dreary if long; and the 
second also becomes very dreary if it is not cut short. 

Towns bearing the name of the whole are found 
in the states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and Ohio, 
and the name has been famous in English history 
and literature. 


t 





AN ABSTRACTION. 

Abstract 3 and 5, and what is left enjoys the favor 
of the ladies. 

Abstract 1, 2, 5, and transpose, and there remains 
the implement of the woodsman. 

Abstract 1, 3, and transpose, and there remains a 
large body of water. 

Abstract 2, 3, and transpose, and the remainder is 
usually disliked by men. 

Abstract 3, and transpose, and a point of the com- 
pass appears. 

The whole consists of only five ietters, and is in 
Mexico consideted an abstraction. 


A LITERARY EXECUTION, 

Entire, I am acelebrated American humorist; be- 
head me, and I am an African antelope ; beheaded 
again, I become about a quarter of the surface of the 
globe; beheaded for the third time, I appear as a 
conjunction, 


A SEASONABLE SUBSTITUTION. 

The word consists of five letters ; by removing the 
initial and substituting other letters successively in 
its place, four other words will be produced. 

The first word unchanged, presents one of the 
prettiest decorations of the Christmas festivities ; 
beneath it stand the second and third, who are two 
little girls, who are accompanied by the fourth, 
which is their chosen friend, and the merry party is 
described by the fifth and last word. 


MISSING MOUNTAINS. 
If to make a pleasant play 
Midst mountains we should take our way, 
And starting at the furthest West, 
By moving eastward hold our quest, 
First we will view the landscape strange 
Extending from the fair 
A little further push our raid 
To have 2. glimpse of the " 
A moment list, the wild birds hoot, 
While straying o'er the —— ——. 
If we would seek the river fountains, 
We e’en must search the —— —~—. 
Next wondrous Texan sights we'll see 
From the summits high of ——. 
Proceeding view the valley grand 
That stretches "neath the ——. 
Now hasten lest the day grows rainy 
Before we cross the ——, 
But never any rest we'll rue, 
That gives us leisure for the ——. 
With legends dire our memories thrill 
In rambling through the famed ——. 
No wilderness shall turn us back 
From the rough paths of ——. 
A greater height must next be won 
Ere foot can reach 
As our day sinks in gloomy night 
We'll gaze on the slopes of the graceful ——, 
Full many a mount has now been seen, 
And the last shall be New England's ——, 
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GAMES. 
THE PRECIOUS PAVEMENT. 

This out-door game has attained a remarkable 
popularity, as being: lively, active, and amusing, 
while avoiding the extreme roughness which attends 
many of the other running games. 

A smooth place is selected, such as the pavement 
belonging to a single dwelling in the city, or some 
similar space in the country. The limits must be 
confined, so as to be readily commanded by the 
Owner. This person, styled the Owner or It, is 
first chosen by any of the usual methods of count- 
ing out. He then takes his station about midway 
along one margin of the ground, which is an oblong 
or square. The rest of the players gather along the 
other three sides, and continually traverse the space, 
defying the Owner to catch them with exclamations 
of, ‘lam on your Precious Pavement!’’ The 
Owner defends his possession from these intruders, 
chasing them in every direction, and whenever one 
of these invaders is caught, or even touched, he 
becomes Owner, and assumes the defense of the 
ground, 

This gentle form of the. game is very popular 
among little girls; but the boys, when alone, intro- 
duce more roughness. The Owner then catches 
the invader with a strong grip, and strives to hold 
him, despite the greatest efforts that he may make 
to gain his freedom ; the Owner meanwhile reciting 
loudly : 

“I am King—this ground is mine— 
The trespasser must pay a fine,” 
It the Owner retains his prisoner until he has fin- 
ished this speech, the prisoner must assume the 
office. 


WICKETY DOWN. 


This game offers a variety upon the old estab- 
lished game of Hide and Seek. 

In the first place, some player is chosen to act as 
“It,” by counting out. A short stick or wicket is 
then placed in a leaning position against the wall or 
step that has been selected as base. Any player, 
who considers himself specially expert, can then 
strike this stick with his left hand, throwing it to 
the greatest possible distance. “It” then runs 
after the wicket, brings the stick back, and replaces 
it in its position. While he isso engaged, the other 
players seek hiding places. The instant he has 
replaced the wicket, the leader begins to seek, or 
rather “ spy,” for upon seeing any one “It” can 
rush back to touch base, crying the name of the 
player whom he has just spied. If this player can 
touch base before it is touched by “ It,’’ he becomes 
free, but otherwise he must sit down and wait his 
fate as prisoner at the base. If any player succeeds 
in running in to base without being seen by “ It,” 
he achieves the distinction of freeing all his com- 
rades, and compelling “It'’ to recommence his 
work. Cleverrunners can maintain the same player 
in office for a considerable time; but when he is so 
fortunate as to bring in all his prisoners, the first 
one taken succeeds to the duty, It should be 
remembered as a special point of the game, that the 
wicket must always be struck by the left hand, 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NOVEMBER 


NUMBER: 
Answer to Rustic Frame Puzzie, 
CG R77 
L L 
FRASCAT I 
I N 
M T 
FRAGRANT 
N rua 
T N 


T a r A 


TI nr o w 


G 


< SAP 


Riddle. 
Water. 


Charade, 
No. 1. 
Flag-staff. 


Charade. 
No. 2. 
Mad-a-gas-car. 


An Abstraction. 

Wheat ; 
hat, 

we, 
he, 

eat, 

what, 

tea. 


A Literal Recipe. 
Dip, fip, lip, hip, rip, nip, pip, sip, tip. 
A_ Transformation, 
Owl; bowl, fowl, howl, cowl, scowl. 
Conundrum, 
Attr-act; 


Contr-act; 
Detr-act. 
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[IFERARY NOFICES, 


From AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York:— 
PICTURES AND STORIES OF LONG, AGO. 
Thirty-six Bible stories, with five illustrations, 
By Faith Latimer, author of “ Dear Old Stories 

Told Once More,” 

A large, square volume, beautifully bound and 
profusely illustrated with fine full-page wood-cuts 
and colored chromos, The “ Stories”’ are told with 
simplicity and interest that will make them precious 
and familiar to the child into whose hands this beau- 
tiful gift-book may fall. It is a charming preface 
te those deeper studies of holy writ which follow 
childhood’s reverential interest in the narratives 
which convey precious lessons, even to the youngest. 


From T. B. PETERSON & Bros. :— 

THE CONQUEST OF PLASSANS, by Emile 

Zola, author of L’Assommoir. 

It is difficult to discover what was the writer's 
object in producing a book so full of aimless des- 
cription of misery as The Conquest of Plassans. 
The religious fervor of Marthe, while morbid and 
leading to the neglect of all duty, and finally to in- 
sanity and death, seems yet to have been sincere 
devotion. Her husband's insanity follows no crime 
or excess, and the point or moral to be conveyed is 
involved in such a maze of tedious writing that it is 
lost to the ordinary reader. As a sequel to the 
““Rougon Macquart Family,” it is consistent, rival- 
ing that volume in its morbid tone, loose morality, 
and want of interest. Exile Zola has a passion 
for most minute description of revolting scenes, 
and the details of cataleptic attacks and emotional 
insanity in ‘* The Conquest of Plassans,” are very 
good reading in preparation for nightmare. 

From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :— 
SARAH DE BERENGER, a novel, by Jean In- 

gelow. 

The last is also the best of Jean Ingelow’s de- 
lightful works, In “Sarah de Berenger,” the de- 
votion of a mother to two children forms the 
ground-work for a plot that yaries much from the 
ordinary novel, in that the love stories are mere in- 
cidents, and not the ruling theme. That is mother 
love, such self-abnegation as it needed the gifted pen 
of Jean Ingelow to make as consistent as it is beau- 
tiful. The character of Hannah Dill is most pow- 
erfully drawn, and while her life is a most pathetic 
tragedy, its lessons are full of interest and value. 
Uzziah Dill's repentance and religious experiences 
are wonderfully vivid. The book is absorbing, and 
cannot be put aside without regret. 


From LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston :— 

MR. PHILLIPS’ GONENESS, by James M. Bai- 
ley, “The Danbury News Man,’ 

The book will prove a disappointment to many 
who will open it in the expectation of finding the 
wit and vivacity which have characterized Mr, Bai- 
ley's previous works, It is like the hymn tune he 
describes in it as being “‘a heavy hymn with a 
heavy air.’ It is a love story, containing descrip- 
tiens of a country printing-office, where the heroes 
are all employed. 
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A merry Christmas to all! We send out our 
holiday greeting to readers from the snowy fields 
of Maine to the orange groves of Florida, from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Pacific Slopes, hoping for a 
warm welcome from all for our Christmas number, 
It is as full of good things as we hope their pudding 
will be of plums. 

First of all, F. O. C. Darley offers a steel plate 
adapted to the festive occasion, the decoration of 
the church for Christmas day. 

The Fashion plate is the sure guide for all who 
want new dresses for the fascination of holiday 
guests, and there are pages and pages of patterns 
for toilette accessories of every description. 

The Novelty page is offered to busy fingers to 
make ready for Christmas. There is a cigarette 
holder for papa, a card basket for mamma, a pen- 
wiper for grandpa, and e tidy for grandma—all 
pretty articles, and simple enough for very young 
fingers to manufacture neatly. 

The usual pages of music, with all the depart- 
ments full of novelty and interest, make this a 
seasonable number, that we are sure our readers 
will appreciate. 

In the Literary Department there is a most 
amusing Christmas story, ““A New Departure,”’ 
that gives a valuable hint to those who wish to give 
amusement to a party of guests. The conversation 
may be varied to suit the company, and an inex- 
haustible fund of merriment can be improvised 
upon the ground-work offered in the story. Caro- 
line A. Merighi gives an exquisite Christmas poem, 
and there are contributions from Robert C, Meyers, 
Ino Churchill, Augusta De Bubna, Ella Rodman 
Church, Sue Chestnutwood, Thos, S. Collier, and 
other popular writers. 

The Work Department will be found full of 
pretty patterns for Christmas or New Year's pres- 
ents, and very suggestive to Santa Claus. 





LADIES who wish to procure reliable information 
regarding the only rational means for beautifying 
and preserving the complexion, are advised to write 
to The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, New 
York, for their descriptive treatise, which is mailed 
gratuitously to any address, 


JAPANESE CHILDREN.— One of the first lessons 
presented to a foreign teacher in Japan is the reason 
of the great apparent happiness and light-hearted- 
ness of Japanese children. One may walk for 
hours through the streets of Tokio, and scarcely ever 
hear a child's cry of distress. Four principal causes 
of this superiority of the children of Japan over 
those of other nations have been suggested by an 
English lady resident there. They are worthy of 
the attention of the teachers at home. The style of 
clothing. loose and yet warm, is far more comforta- 
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ble than the dress of our children, Japanese chil- 
dren are much more out in the open air and sun- 
shine. The absence of furniture, and, therefore, 
absence of repeatedly given instructions “not to 
touch." The thick, soft matting, forming at once 
the carpet and beds of all Japanese houses, and the 
raised lintel, on to which the children may clamber 
as they grow strong, constitutes the very beau ideal 
of an infant's playground, Children in Japan are 
much petted without being capriciously thwarted, A 
child is not cuffed one moment and indulged the 
next. 

To these four most suggestive reasons the writer 
could add a fifth, which is that Japanese character is 
so constituted as to bring their elders into strong 
sympathy with the little ones. It has been well said 
that “‘ Japan is a paradise for babies,”’ for you may 
see old and young playing together at the battle- 
door and shuttle-cock in the streets; while on holi- 
days the national amusement of men, women, and 
children is flying huge paper kites. Puppet shows 
and masquerades also have their votaries in thou- 
sands from among both sexes and all ages, 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 


NUMBER TWENTY-FOUR. 
Tile Painting. 

Although it is desirable to have original designs 
in this branch of decorative art, if the amateur have 
not sufficient genius it is admissible tocopy. This, 
after some practice, develops taste in color and 
form, so that eventually the artist will reach a point 
where she will originate and produce good designs 
of her own, 

Tiles are more reasonable in price when pur- 
chased by the dozen, and, for a beginner, che white 
ones are best to experiment upon. Those measur- 
ing 6x6 inches are about two dollars a dozen. A 
hand-rest will be essential, and this can be home- 
made. ‘The material is pine wood, one inch thick, 
and dimensions as shown in Fig. 1. A Aorn palette 

Fig. 1. 
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knife and a number of camel's hair brushes of vari- 
ous sizes will be needed. Among these a stippling 
brush is requisite. This is made of rather stiff hairs, 
set in a thick bunch on a handle, the hairs measur- 
ing three-quarters of an inch in length, and cut flat 
across the end, Small “striping brushes," for 
drawing outlines, will be required; these are of 
sable, with long hairs.. Two or three, with hairs 
three quarters of an inch in length, and one or two 
‘vith hairs one inch long, will answer. These will 
- make lines as fine as.could be drawn with a quill 


pen. 
Paints for china are prepared from minerals, and 
only such colors become fixed and imperishable by 
means of “ firing,”’ or “ baking.” 
This list of colors will be sufficient for any ama- 
teur’s work. Lacroix’s colors are best: 





Sky blue. Darkblue, Ultramarineblue. Flesh 
red. Capaigin red. Ivory black. Light carmine, 
No. 1. Dark carmine, No. 3. Grass green. Apple 
green. Deep chrome green. Violet. Yellow 
brown. Red brown. Bitumen, No. 3. Mixing 
yellow. Orange yellow. Black grey. Pearl grey, 
No. 6. 

These tints are put up in little tubes, like oil 
colors, and are prepared for use by mixing—by 
means of the palette knife—with a drop or two of 
spirits of turpentine, or oii of lavender. The tints 
are made lighter by adding more turpentine. If the 
paint is laid on too thick, it will blister or crack off 
when the tile is “ fired"’ or baked; and if too thin, 
the heat in the baking causes it to fade. Only 
practice will teach one how to use the colors. It is 
important to have your colors tried by firing before 
you commence work. For this purpose, a broken 
plate will answer, and on it (after preparing them 
with turpentine or lavender), make little dashes of 
your colors, in the order in which they are arranged 
in the list here given, Then with your black make 
the letter A under sky blue, B under dark blue, 
etc. Next try modifications of these tints, and, as 
they will not generally combine as oil colors do, it 
will be well to note down in a little memorandum 
book the results of your experiments, for future 
reference. ‘* Half tints,’’ used in shading flowcrs, 
leaves, and figures, can be made of most of the 
colors in the list here given ; 

Browns mix with almost all colors; Blues mix 
with carmines, greys, and browns, Greens mix with 
browns, blacks, and yellows. Yellows mix with 
browns and greens. Carmines and blues will not 
blend well enough to make purple, therefore purple 
or violet must be on your list of colors. 

On your test plate, after putting on the colors as 
they come in the order of the list, try the combina- 
tions. 

Try first sky-blue with light carmine, lettering it 
A G;; then with dark carmine (A H); then the dark 
blue and ultramarine in the same way, and so on 
through the various modifications of all the colors in 
your list. When preparing for work after this, you 
can tell at once by referring to your test plate how 
to mix your colors to produce just the shade desired. 
Charming effects may be produced sometimes—by 
one who has had sufficient practice—by putting thin 
washes of one color over another; but when this is 
attempted, the Arst color should have been fired, or 
at least have become entirely dry, before the second 
is put on, Outlines are generally made with brown 
or black. Wash your tile clean, dry it carefully 
(leaving no lint upon it), lay it on a table. and your 
hand-rest over it; then, while steadying the hand by 
the rest, sketch your outline by means of the fine 
striping brush, dipped in India ink. If your experi- 
ence in drawing has not been sufficient for this, 
however, an outline may be transferred by the fol- 
lowing method. Trace the design, in correct pro- 
portion and size, on a piece of thin paper; prick the 
outline with a needle ; lay this paper on the glazed 
surface of the tile, and dust over it powdered 
charcoal. When you lift the paper, enough of the 
charcoal dust will remain on the tile to show the 
design, and the outline thus formed may be drawn 
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with India ink, and afterwards (when the dust is 
brushed off and it is found correct) the lines should 
be done over with the mineral color, as the India 
ink, of course, wi!l disappear in firing. 

if you have prepared a number of tiles, and have 
drawn the outlines of the figures or flowers, so that 
you are ready to proceed to coloring, prepare only 
one color at a time, and apply that color alone to 
the parts where it will be required on each tile. 
Then while that—say blue, for instance—is drying, 
go ovér the tiles again, using the brown or green 
where it will be necessary; continuing in this way 
until you are ready for the shading, which is, of 
course, left till the last. In painting leaves, give 
the first wash of green by using a moderately large 
brush and spreading the bristles a little by pressing 
with the thumb and forefinger, so the color will flow 
smoothly and evenly. When this is dry the shading 
may be laid on, and when that is dry the veins of 
the leaves may be marked in, using the striping 
brush for this last part of the work. In leaves where 
the veins are lighter than the leaf itself, scrape off 
the green by using a sharply-pointed bit of pine, 
moistened with water ; or, if the color is too dry to 
be taken off easily that way, dip the stick in turpen- 
tine, or use a small knifé-blade. If the color runs 
over the outline of your figures or flowers, roll up a 
tiny bit of linen rag, to make a hard, sharp, pointed 
stump, and wipe off the color. Much of the effect 
of such work depends on having a good, clear out- 
line. In large spaces, such as skies or ground tints 
in landscape, or draperies in “ figure pieces,” to 
make the tint even and flat, the stippling brush is 
used. This is applied perpendicularly, quickly, and 
lightly, while the color is moist, and by this méthod 
the irregularities disappear. The stippler must 
always be cleaned immediately after using, by wiping 
it on a rag dipped in turpentine ; dry afterwards on 
a clean rag. All your implements must be 
thoroughly cleaned, first with turpentine, then with 
strong, hot suds (soft soap is best) before being put 
away ; otherwise they will be spoiled and unfit for 
future use. Beginners are apt to be too ambitious, 
and attempt too much. It is wisest to try only 
very simple designs at first, and only in one color. 
A buff tile with the design painted in browa alone, 
is excellent in effect. E. B. C, 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS.—A very pretty present is a 
toilet set, made of silver or plain cardboard, and 
wrought in worsted. <A hair-pin cushion, hair 
receiver and match-safe, comprise the set, and are 
neat, pretty and useful. A piece of cardboard, five 
inches square, sewed together in a roll, and stuffed 
with curled hair, with the ends crocheted, some 
pretty design on one side, worked with the same 
shade of worsted that is at the ends, and suspended 
by a cord, with ball of worsted to match, is for 
hair-pins. A straight slip of cardboard, five inches 
wide and five in length, with a crocheted bag at the 
bottom, the upper end cut either pointed or square, 
a crocheted edge around it, and trimmed with cord 
and bells, hung on the other side of the mirror 
frame, is for the combings of the hair. ‘The match- 
safe is made of very pretty design, trimmed in the 
same style. Little mats to match, for the top of the 





bureau, on which to set a lamp or glass of water, 
make a very tasty finish to a chamber, and every 
young lady or housewife would value such a gift, 
made by loving hands and nimble fingers for love's 
sake. 

IN our January number we hall give the open- 
ing chapters of a new serial, written expressly for 
GopEy’'s Lapy’s Book by Christian Reid, author 
of “A Gentle Belle,"’ which has given our readers 
so much pleasure in 1879. 

The charming story which is this popular writer's 
new contribution to the MAGAZINE is her best 
novel, and adds to the enviable reputation gained 
by the great novels from her gifted pen, ‘‘ Morton 
House,” “ Valerie Aylmer,"’ “ Nina's Atonement,” 
etc., ete. 

“ A Rosebud Garden of Girls " will be continued 
in the January number, and the fortunes of the six 
heroines followed through interesting chapters. 
There is a freshness and vivacity in this novel which 
make it very attractive to all our readers, who are 
lavish in their praises of the chapters already pub- 
lished. 

Felix O. C. Darley contributes to the January 
number an original steel plate, appropriate to the 
season. Remember that GODEY’s LADY’s BOOK 
is the on/y magazine that publishes this artist's origi- 
nal designs every month. 

In évery department the January number will be 
found full of attraction. We make it our pride to 
make every issue of GODEY’s LADyY's BOOK detter 
than the last, and are determined in 1880 to keep 
our place at the head of American periodicals. 


Club Raisers will find more money now among 
the people, set apart for good reading matter, than 
for many years past, A little activity will bring 
good results. We anticipate very large accessions 
to our list this year, and trust our friends will send 
their orders in early, so that no derangement of de- 
livery may occur. All subscriptions paid for 1879 
end with the December number, and names will be 
immediately erased. Therefore, if you wish the 
LADY'S BOOK to reach your friends at the usual 
time in the new year, renew at once, 

Additional names may be sent any time in the 
year at the club rate, and the back numbers sup- 
plied. Therefore the larger your first club may be, 
the lower will be the rate you will need to send for 
any additional names. 





Any of our readers desiring to take any of the 
leading publications can subscribe for the same 
through us, at rates below the publishers’ prices. 
Particulars will be given of the cost of GODEY's 
LaDy's Book in clubs with any periodical desired, 
on application to us. 





CHILDREN cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, because it 
is sweet and stops their stomach-ache. Mothers 
like Castoria, because it gives health to the child and 
rest to themselves, and physicians use Castoria be- 
cause it contains no morphine or other narcotic 


property. 
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Shall We Kill Ourselves?f 


IS ALUM POISONOUS? | Its use in baking 
powders condemned by Dr, Hall's Yournal of 
Health. 

Dr. Hall's Yournal of Health, in a recent issue, 
says: 

“ This question has caused a good deal of discus- 
sion. Alum is used by many bakers to whiten their 
bread, enabling them to use an inferior flour. It is 
more extensively employed as a cheap substitute 
for cream of tartar in the manufacture of baking 
powders. It has not been considered immediately 
dangerous; although, if continued, it induces dys- 
pepsia and obstinate constipation, But the fact 
that many cases of poisoning have occured from 
baking powders which contained alum, puts the 
question in a more serious aspect, and prudent 
people will exercise caution in the selection of 
baking powders. 

“Under what conditions, then, does this sub- 
stance—formerly used only for mechanical or medi- 
cinal purposes—become poisonous? They are 
certainly obscure, and at present we can only sur- 
mise what they may be. We suspect that the cause 
exists in the individual poisoned ; some peculiarity 
of the constitution producing a morbid change in the 
secretions of the stomach, with which the alum 
combines and forms an active poison ; or the secre- 
tions may be healthy but in unusual proportions, 
and that these less or greater proportions, in com- 
bination with the alam, constitute a poison. 

“For example, two parts of mercury and two 
parts of chlorine form calomel, which is not poison- 
ous; but change the proportions to one part of 
mercury and two parts of chlorine, and we get cor- 
rosive sublimate, which is a deadly poison. 

“Then, again, we know nothing of the causes of 
constitutional peculiarities. Why is it that one 
person can eat all kinds of green fruits and vegeta- 
bles with impunity, while the same course might 
cost another individual his life? One person can 
handle poison ivy and sumac without being in the 
least affected ; another is poisoned if he approaches 
to within ten feet of them, Out of a family residing 
in a malarial district, some of its members will suffer 
half the year with fever and ague, while the others 
will enjoy excellent health during the entire year. 
Foods that are wholesome to some persons are 
actually poisonous to others. This is especially true 
of some kinds of fish. There is no safety in taking 
alum into the stomach, as it is shown to be always 
injurious, and often dangerous. Baking powders 
properly compounded, and containing pure cream- 
of-tartar instead of alum, are more convenient than 
yeast; and bread and pastry made with them are 
just as wholesome, and far more palatable. We 
are in entire sympathy with the manufacturers of 
the Royal Baking Powder—who commenced and 
are vigorously conducting the war against the use 
of alum in baking powders. 

“Before committing ourselves, however, we made 
tests of a sufficient number of baking powders to 
satisfy ourselves that the substitution of alum for 
cream-of-tartar in their composition has not been 
over-estimated, while a careful examination of the 
Royal Baking Powder confirms our belief that Dr. 


| Mott, the Government Chemist, when he singled 
out and commended this powder for its wholesome- 
ness, did it wholly in the interests of the public. 

** We do not hesitate to say that the Koyal Baking 
Powder people deserve the gratitude of the com- 
munity whem they are endeavoring to protect. 

** Will not some prominent manufacturer of pure 
candies follow their example, and expose the secrets 
of a business that is doing untold mischief to little 
children ?”’ 


so Sane ie ¢ 

THE MONEY QUESTION.—The woman whose 
husband gives her a weekly allowance for household 
expenses, to be expended as she thinks proper, is 
generally happy and contented, and takes pride in 
her work. Wives, as a rule, dislike to ask their 
husbands for money; they shrink from asking for 
the wherewithal to purchase boots, clothing, and 
the common necessities of life ; it is neither agreea- 
ble nor pleasant to them, and they should not be 
forced to do it. If they do their appointed work, 
the money to carry it on should be freely offered, 
monthly or weekly, as may be desired. Some 
husbands have seen how much their mothers 
suffered for the want of money even when their 


give their wives a generous supply, never forcing 
them to become applicants for it, and by so doing 
they greatly increase their domestic happiness. 
Place confidence in a woman's ability to act, and 
she will fully repay it; doubt her executive powers 
—refuse her responsibility—and you may rue it. 
Husbands do not pay enough attenton to this sub- 
ject of money. Many wives of the middle class 
have been accustomed to earn their own support, 
to purchase their own wardrobes, before they were 
married, But after marriage all is changed; they 
must ask for what they require rather than have it 
paid to them quarterly, At first their wants are 
few, or all supplied; but one or two years alter 
their outlook, and it becomes very dreary. Can 
the husband understand this? We trow not. He 
will tell you, ‘‘ My wife has all she asks for,’’ never 
dreaming how many days it requires to summon 
her courage to ask for necessities, 


How TO DISTINGUISH DIAMONDS.—M. Rabi- 
net, of the French Academy of Sciences, gives the 
following test for distinguishing colorless gems 
from diamonds: If a person looks through a 
transparent stone at any small object, such as the 
point of a needle, or a little hole in a card, and sees 
two small points, or two small holes, the stone is 
not a diamond. All white, colorless gems, with 
the exception of the diamond, make the object 
examined appear double; in other words, double 
refraction, whenever exhibited by a stone, is con- 
clusive proof that it is not a diamond, 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS.—GODEY's LADY's 
Book, though the veteran of magazines, shows no 
sign of decay, being fresher and more sparkling than 
ever.— Southern Express. Darley's great original 
steel plates are alone worth the price of the number. 
— Daily Press. GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK improves 
every month, always in advance of all others.— 
Western Gazette. 





fathers were rich, and they profit by the fact, and, 
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THE above illustration is a design fora wooden mantel and mirror frame; it will look well in either 
ebony, biack walnut, or oak. 

The tiles should harmonize in color with the material of which the mantel is made and the decoration 
in the room ; although the expense will be greater the appearance wil! be improved by using ornamental 
tiles, The mantel can be modified for either a grate or open fire-place. Without the tiling, the mantel 
will cost $60 and the frame $30, ALBERT W. DILKs, Architect. 

too1 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 

Eaitrees of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
orgy the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ck. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much om in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
~ to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
tture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

Neo order will be attended to unless the o> first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE, 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of steel 
color plush and camel's hair. The underskirtis com- 
posed of the plush trimmed with two box plaitings, 
the polonaise of camel's hair trimmed with a band 
of plush, and buttons, Felt hat trimmed with plush 
and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of white satin brocaded 
with colors, and lilac satin. The underskirt is made 
of lilac satin, the back trimmed with two pleatings, 
the front with rows of Breton lace. The overskirt 
and panier is trimmed with the same lace. Basque 
bodice trimmed with a band of the lilac satin, the 
sleeves are trimmed with the satin and lace, and 
folds of the satin trim the bodice around the neck ; 
plastron of lace down the front of bodice. 

Fig. 3.— Walking dress of plum-color satin and 
striped velvet. The underskirt isof satin, the front 
pleated, the sides plain ; it is made so as to appear 
like two skirts. ‘The panier polonaise is of the 
striped velvet, trimmed with satin ribbon bows, and 
ruche of satin and piping. Satin bonnet of the same 
color as dress, trimmed with plush, bird, and long 
feather. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of white silk, made with 
two skirts; the lower one is trimmed with narrow 
pleatings, the overskirt and paniers are trimmed 
with Mechlin lace, bouquets of pink roses, and nar- 
row satin ribbon, Pink satin pointed bodice, low 
neck, short sleeves, bertha of white illusion trimmed 
with lace, and bouquets of flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of white brocaded satin, 
and pale blue silk; the underskirt is of the satin, 
the overdress of the blue silk with trimming of 
Duchess lace and long spray of roses and foliage 
on the sides, Pointed corsage of the satin, with 
bertha of blue and flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for girl of six years, made of garnet 
velvet; the front is made princess, the back is 
kilted, trimmed with black embroidered net ruffles. 
Black felt hat trimmed with satin bow and feather. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress made of gendarme blue 
silk, and cashmere colored brocade silk in a small 
pattern on a blue ground. The underskirt is made 
of the plain silk, trimmed with two narrow pleated 
ruffies, the shirred overdress of the brocade, the 
paniers above of the plain, fastened with ribbon- 
bows. Deep basque bodice of the plain silk, with 
under side of sleeves and vest of the brocade. Felt 
bonnet of the color of dress, trimmed with ribbon in 
the cashmere colors, and a long ostrich feather. 

Fig. 2.—Gold chatelaine for watch, the part that 
fastens it at the belt being ornamented in colored 
enamel. 

Fig, 3.—Ladies’ walking boot, made with thick 
cork sole and of thick French kid ; it is laced up in 
front, and is especially adapted for wearing in bad 
weather. 

Fig. 4.—Ornamental pin for the hair, shaped as a 
dagger, and made of amber tortoise shell. 

Fig. 5.—Comb of amber tortoise shell, with hand- 
some carved top. 

Fig. 6.—Ornamental pin for the hair, shaped as 
fig. 4, but made of dark tortoise shell inlaid with 
gold. 

Fig. 7.—Overwaist without sleeves, and open at 
the side. It is composed of pale blue or pink 
foulard, gathered in at waist, forming a narrow 
ruffle below, and has a collar of the same; it is 
trimmed with ribbon bows, and a careless knot of 
the material fastens it at the neck. These waists 
are worn with a plain black or dark colored silk, 
and serve to brighten up a sombre toilet. 

Fig. 8.—Fancy gold bracelet. to coil around the 
arm, with a key and lock ornamenting the two 
ends, which, when wound around the arm, come 
together. 

Fig. 9.—Opera cloak made of white satin and 
lined throughout with fur; the edge is trimmed with 
a band of ostrich feathers, and the sleeves, which 
are long and flowing, are lined with quilted satin, 
and trimmed with loops of silver cord; the same 
ornaments the hood in back. White lace mantle 
thrown over the head to form a hood, knotted in 
front. 

Fig. 1o.—Walking dress of silk plush, and cloth 
of a dark olive green shade; the underskirt is otf 
the plush, the overdress and jacket of the cloth. 
The jacket has vest, collar, and cuffs of the p!ush. 
Bonnet of satin of the same shade, trimmed with 
lace and different colored flowers, wide satin 
strings. 

Fig. 11.—Ladies’ walking boot ; the lower part is 
made of French kid embroidered in black silk and 
jet, the upper part of embossed satin ; it is fastened 
with buttons and small tassels at top. 

Fig. 12.—Carriage boot for lady, made of kid the 
color of the costume with which it is worn; it is 
fastened with straps across, which can either be 
open underneath to show the handsome stocking, 
or have a piece of silk of the same color fastened 
inside to show between. 

Fig. 13.—Ladies’ walking dress made with two 
kirts and jacket waist; the material is dark brown 
cashmere. The underskirt is trimmed with two 
knife pleatings; the overdress is made with two 
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aprons, and is trimmed with embroidered bands, 
the bands embroidered in crewels; the same edges 
the jacket—it, as well as. the overskirt, are also 
trimmed with ribbon bows. 

Fig. 14.—Ladies’ wrapper made of pale blue 
cashmere; it is cut in the princess form in front and 
half way down the skirt in back, where a large 
watteau pleat meets the plain part, It is trimmed 
with ribbon bows, and bands of ribbon embroidered 
with white silk. 

Fig. 15.—Walking dress for lady, made of gray 
serge ; the underskirt is trimmed with two plaitings, 
the overdress is cut in turrets, and headed with 
wide wool braid. The jacket is trimmed with braid 
to correspond. 

Fig. 16.—Ladies’ hat made of blue velvet, trimmed 
with satin, wing, feathers, and Breton lace, 

Fig. 17.—Lady's bonnet, made of olive green 
plush, trimmed with satin and sprays of flowers, 
satin strings. 

Fig. 18.—Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
gendarme blue satin and small feathers; the face is 
lined with shirred satin of the same color, ribbon 
strings. 

Fig. 19.—Evening bonnet of cream-color silk 
with full crown of satin, edged with Breton lace, 
and ornamented with embroidery in colors. Small 
feathers trim it, and satin strings. 

Fig. 20.—Walking dress for lady, made with one 
skirt, and deep coat; the material is navy blue, 
wool damask, and plain silk. The front of dress is 
made up of narrow pleated ruffles of the silk, with 
a deeper one extending around in the back ; above 
that are two deep side-pleated ruffies of the damask, 
edged with silk. The coat is trimmed with silk to 
correspond. Hat of navy blue felt, trimmed with 
plush and feathers. 

Fig. 21.— Visiting dress of black satin, brocade, 
and velvet. The underskirt is of narrow pleated 
ruffles of satin; the overdress of velvet, buttoned 
down the front. Over this is a deep coat with vest, 
revers, cuffs, and narrow edging of brocade. Hat 
of black satin and feathers. 

Figs. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28.—Old gold orna- 
ments for the hair, consisting of a comb with 
elaborate top, crescent, and pins; also two bracelets, 
one in the shape of a snake coiled around the arm, 
the other a heavy band fastened with two buckles. 

Figs. 29, 30, 31.—Fancy costumes for childrea, 
Fig. 29. Village Girl; short, full skirt of blue cash- 
mere, trimmed with bands of black velvet ; bodice or- 
namented in front with straps of velvet, showing a 
chemisette; sleeves terminating in square cuffs 
edged with lace; muslin apron, and velvet band 
and bow around neck. Striped blue and white 
stockings, black slippers, and blue rosettes, 

Fig. 30.—A Marquis. Trousers and jacket of 
dark green velvet, with waistcoat and trimmings of 
pale green brocade, white lace cravat at neck, hair 
powdered. Pale green silk stockings, black slippers, 
and green bows. 

Fig. 31.—A Marchioness. Short jupe of pink 
satin, edged with four narrow-gathered flounces ; 
polonaise of pink Pompadour silk, looped in pouffs 
by a silk sash, fastened with a buckle; a pleated 
waistcoat of satin ornaments the front; the entire 
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polonaise is trimmed with a narrow pleating of plain 
satin, finished off with bows. Elbow sleeves 
trimmed with lace and satin bows, black velvet 
round wrists and neck. Pink silk stockings; pink 
satin embroidered slippers ; hair powdered, arranged 
in small finger puffs. 

Figs, 32 and 33.—Front and back view of cloak 
for girl of six years, made of heavy plaid cloth, 
trimmed with passementerie ornaments and silk. 

Figs. 34 and 35.—Front and back of ulster for 
girl of eight years, made of blue and green plaid 
cloth, and trimmed up the front with double row of 
buttons, up the lower part of seams in back, on the 
sleeves, and pockets. 

Fig. 36.—Suit for boy of eight years, made of 
black velvet; it is composed of short pants, jacket, 
and vest, and is trimmed with silk braid and 
buttons; felt hat. 

Fig. 37.—Suit for girl of six, made of slate-colored 
beurette, with tufted stripes in coral red. Skirt 
plain in front and kilted at the back, Semi-fitting 
paletot, bordered with overlapping pointed tabs, 
ornamented with braid and buttons; vest fastened 
with coral buttons, Directoire collar and pointed 
cuffs. Felt hat trimmed with coral-colored satin 
and feather, 

Fig. 38.—Suit for girl of twelve years ; the skirt is 
made of plain brown cashmere, trimmed with 
plaitings and galloon. The princess tunic is brown 
snowflake, bordered with an embroidered galloon 
and lighter brown silk plaiting; the tunics are 
attached across the skirt by bows of light brown 
and ivory-colored silk. Louis XV. gilet, fastened 
with small silk buttons, flap pockets at the sides, 
Brown felt hat trimmed with plush and feather. 

Fig. 39.—Suit for girl of eight ; dress of navy blue 
serge, trimmed around the skirt with a gathered 
ruffle. Loose paletot in matelassé cloth, trimmed 
with fox fur ; deep square pockets. Turban hat of 
blue felt, with plush trimming and binding, sulphur- 
colored wing. 

Fig. 40.—Sailor suit for little boy, made of navy 
blue cloth, trimmed with braidand buttons. Sailor 
hat of black with blue ribbon. Full-sized pattern 
of this suit is given in our extra diagram sheet. 

On our diagram sheet is given the pattern of a 
sailor suit for little boy, illustrated in Fig. 40 of 
fashions. This style of suit is the favorite for small 
boys, and can be easily made; our pattern is given 
in full size, and. is composed of nine pieces, two 
sides of one of the legs of pants, front and/back of 
blouse waist, half of sleeve, waistband, cuff, collar, 
and band for the knee of pants. 

CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 

The cold weather warns us that winter is here in 
reality. Each change of season brings a change of 
toilette, and the year would seem too monotonous 
if the weather were ever the same, even should it ' 
always be fair. Ladies are dearly fond of a change 
of garments, a change not only as to the shapes, 
but also ag to the fabrics worn; and this is so true, 


that even in countries where they enjoy a perpetual 


summer. they make this change. At Algiers, for in- 
stance, ladies wear velvet, and satin, and cloth, and 
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other woolen materials in the cooler months; and 
even at Rio de Janeiro, during the short season of 
heavy rains, all the winter fabrics fashionable in 
Europe are regularly donned by the Portugese 
and other foreign ladies who reside there. Here, 
however, we have changes enough during the vary- 
ing year, and after our delightful autumn we must 
now be prepared for winter in earnest. 

Mantles are either very long or short; there is 
no medium. The newest large mantles are made 
of Indian cashmere, and they are rendered elegant 
by the addition of very narrow shawl-patterned 
bands, colored with pale tints and embroidered with 
gold; with gold in them they are used for carriage 
wear. One of the handsomest examples we have 
seen was of black Hindoo cashmere, trimmed with 
a very wide band of black silk beaver headed with 
a narrow band of embroidered cashmere; three 
narrow cashmere bands were carried down the 
front. The silk beaver is the same material as that 
of which men's high hats are made ; it looks like 
plush, but is thinner and more glossy. 

When cloth is used for jackets or coats, it is not 
smooth, lustrous broadcloth, but woven in large di- 
agonals, in basket squares, or in stripes and checks ; 
there are also camel's hair cloths with fleecy lining. 
All the new cloths are thick, yet soft and flexible, 


and are used in black and drab more than other 


colors. Next in favor for trimming jackets comes 
the new fabric calied Ottoman velours, in which the 
reps is as conspiculously large as the terry reps em- 
ployed for upholstering furniture. It is used for 
borders, collars and cuffs, and so is uncut velvet. 
The plan of sewing near together six or seven rows 
of thick braid that is half an inch wide, is still pop- 
ular on jackets of figured cloth. 

The demi-long casaquin in dark cloth, trimmed 
with skunk fur is the most popular out-door wrap 
for general morning wear. It reaches to the knee; 
were it shorter it would not be sufficiently long for 
all weathers. For afternoon or morning wear, when 
in full or visiting dress, the mantelet-visite in black 
broche or in gros de Naples, trimmed with a wide 
band of beaver, headed with a row of rich fringe 
simulating a second mantle. These mantelets al- 
ways look graceful over a dressy toilette, and they 
harmonize well with the Directoire bonnets worn 
on similar occasions; but they are inappropriate 
over the short, plain costumes generally seen in the 
morning and tra veling, and over which the casaquin 
is in infinitely better taste. 

The panier mantles, which are imported, are very 
dressy ; they are made of fine camel's hair in black 
or bronze satin, in plain and figured velvet, and 
trimmed with feathered ruches, raveled fringes, jet 
passementerie, jet rosettes, and fringe, and some- 
times with gay many-colored cashmere beads in 
galloons or fringes. The fronts of the panier mantle 
are longer than the back, and are laid in full folds 
on the hips, the seams at the back being ornamented 
with tassel drops, 

For traveling and wet weather, circulars and 
ulsters divide popular favor. The former outline 
the figure closely, and have no belt at the waist. 
Sometimes the cloth is plain, and sometimes of 
undefined checks and stripes, like homespuns. 





The circular cloaks are usually made of reversible 
cloth, although the handsomest are made of heavy 
silk lined with fur, and with a fur border arcund it, 
and fur collar; these are the most comfortable 
winter wrap that can be worn. 

A small round-crown Derby felt hat is the favorite 
hat for young ladies to wear with ulster wraps, and 
with the dark cloth or flannel suits that are more in 
vogue than at any previous season. These suits 
are very simply made, and have a tailor-like finish ; 
indeed, the handsomest are made by professional 
tailors. They have a close, short habit basque, and 
two skirts without ruffles or any trimming save rows 
of stitching on the hem, which is turned up on the 
edges. The overskirt is long and round, though 
not very full, and is caught up high on each hip by 
pleats, or else a stitched loop of the cloth. The 
black buttons used for trimming are ivory or buffalo 
horn. Greed, maroon, and dark blue are the favor- 
ite colors for these piain suits, that are now preferred 
to all others for morning shopping, walking, and 
especially for traveling. 

The most costly and handsomest fabric of the 
season: is embroidered cashmere; the designs and 
colors are most rich and elegant, and, though too 
gaudy and too expensive to be employed for an 
entire dress, it looks extremely well for the trim- 
ming and accessories of a dress, Thus, with a 
costume of bronze or seal-brown cloth, a vest and 
panels of embroidered cashmere are most effective. 
Or sometimes, instead of the vest, there is a deep 
collar with revers, which come tapering down to the 
waist. The sleeve, cuffs, and pocket flaps are of 
the same, and there should be also some effective 
appliances over the skirt to recall the trimming of 
the bodice. Thus, the skirt may have a tablier 
striped with cashmere bands and gathered between, 
or else panels on either side; or, again, a double 
scarf coming down over the train. 

The jacket bodice, with deep flat basques, is a 
favorite facon for woollen dresses; the skirt has 
gathered tablier in front, with tabs or facings at 
each side, and is draped at the back, or arranged 
in holiow pleats, to form a semi-train. The short 
costume, however, is more usually made with two 
skirts fastened on one over the other; the first 
kilted round the bottom, the second. folded bias- 
fashion, and bridled in front, and looped up behind. 
But as a rule skirts are much less tight now than 
they were, and pull-backs are quite done away with 
to the extent of a year ago. Still, however, the 
tablier or front width of the skirt should be much 
plainer than the side and back widths. 

The short polonaise, with paniers, has not been 
as universally adopted as was predicted, but is, 
however, frequently made for dressy ioilets. It 
requires a long waist and bodice open square, en 
Pompadour, with lace trimmings, finished with satin 
bows. Ladies of a tall, slight figure, should prefer 
this style ; while ladies of a more portly description 
had better adopt the jacket bodice, with deep plain 
basque, as being far more becoming to them. Very 
dressy toilets are frequently made princess fashion 
at the back, but with jacket fronts and a much 
trimmed tablier. They are always train-shaped, 
and often ornamented with very pretty scarfs, edged 
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with fringe or lace, and gracefully draped over the 
skirt. 

Morning dresses are also made in the princess 
shape, but quite plainly, with buttons or bows of 
ribbon down the front. Some have large watteau 
folds at the back; others have a very deep collar, 
the revers of which often come down to the waist. 
Extremely pretty breakfast dresses are made of 
Indian foulard, trimmed with fine torchon or Breton 
lace, and bows of ribbon. The tiny cap to match 
is also of foulard, twisted Norman-fashion, with a 
lace border and coquettish bow of ribbon, and per- 
haps a dainty spray of flowers nestling somewhere. 
These pretty coiffures defy description, and require 
to be made up with infinite taste. 

Another wrapper is shirred on the shoulders, 
having full fronts ; these are either gauged in at the 
waist, or allowed to hang loose. The back may be 
folded in a watteau pleat at the shoulders, or else it 
may be fitted with side forms as Jong as a Marguer- 
ite back, and the added breadth for the full train 
may be attached in very broad gauging. Flounces 
are no longer used on such wrappers. Their only 
trimming is a deep collar, small cuffs, and long nar- 
row pockets of satin, velvet, or corduroy of the same 
shade, with perhaps a knife-pleating of the satin set 
down the front outside the edge of the button-holes. 

Buttons of engraved pearl, tinted in the most 
delicate or the richest shades of the material of the 
costume, are chosen for dresses and for wraps. 
The designs are unique; sometimes, there are 
griffins, dragons, or the Sphinx; others have 
Japanese designs, Some are carved to represent 
shells, or roses, or foliage, while others have land- 
scapes, in relief, like cameo cutting, with each 
button representing a different scene. Two sizes 
of buttons are used for most suits, those on the 
waist, both front and back, being nearly twice as 
large as those on the sleeves. A novelty is the 
metal bullet-shaped button, painted in Cashmere 
colors to match the colors of broché cashmere. 
There are also large, flat metal buttons, with painted 
palm leaves, arabesques, etc, Finely cut jet buttons 
are also shown in bullet-shape or in longer olives, 
Passementerie buttons are richly beaded with jet or 
cashmere beads, For cloth wraps and for solid 
cloth and camel's hair dresses there are vegetable 
ivory buttons, and those of mottled buffalo horn in 
different sizes, Flat. large buttons, with eyes in the 
centre, are more used than those with a projecting 
centre held on by a shank. 

Pocket-handkerchiefs for nice use are of fine linen 
lawn with hemstitching to match that of the linen 
cravat or necktie. Sometimes there is an inch-wide 
border of the drawn work above the hem all around 
the square, while others have triangular bits of this 
intricate work in each corner. Plainer handker- 
chiefs for morning have a half-inch hem hemstitched, 
or else they are colored in some odd design and 
quaint combination of colors; on some a pleated 
frill edged with scallops of needlework is the trim- 
ming. Breton lace and insertion are used on more 
dressy handkerchiefs. The lace, an inch and a half 
wide, is sewed on the edge plainly, with the only 
fullness, which is at the corners, laid in small flat 
pleats instead of being gathered; one or two rows 





of Breton insertion are then let into the lawn with 
the space of an inch between. 

A belt and sash of satin ribbon and point d’esprit 
lace is a dressy addition now fashionable for plain 
dark silks, of other evening dresses. The wide belt 
of plain blue’ cardinal, or old gold satin, is covered 
with point d’esprit net, while the sash ends and 
loops are formed of three rows of satin ribbon, each 
two inches wide, with insertion of point d’esprit 
between each row, and pleating of the lace across 
the ends. Sometimes the belt alone is used with a 
rosette of the lace in which a boquet of flowers is 
placed. 

Small fichus of point d’esprit net edged with the 
pleated lace, are used either for the neck, or else as 
strings for a bonnet. 

In shape, children’s dresses have but little changed, 
A kilt-plaited skirt, with scarf above the plaiting, 
and a half-fitting jacket, long enough to meet the 
scarf, that is the general style in which children’s 
dresses are made. The jacket may be varied by 
making the fronts longer, and puffing them up on 
each side like a panier. In this case the jacket is 
edged round with a plaiting, otherwise it is only 
fastened on one side with large buttons. 

As yariations of this style of dress we will describe 
the following costume: The skirt of soft wool goods 
of two colors, with a box plait of both colors at the 
bottom, Above is an overdress of flowered yool 
goods, which forms paniers in front, fastened at the 
side to a long Richelieu coat. The.tabs of the 
coat are turned back on each side, «.d are lined 
with one of the colors of the underskirt. And then 
the points of the tabs are fastened together at the 
back, The whole is edged round with a narrow 
plaiting of the other color of the underskirt. The 
collar and cuffs are of the color ofthe reverse of the 
tabs. A Watteau hat is worn with this dress, and 
is lined with one of the colors of the underskirt. 
Around the crown is a Pompadour ribbon with 
flower in centre. This dress may be worn by a 
child of seven years of age. 

For a girl of twelve is a kilted skirt of plain 
cashmere, with an overdress of flowered cashmere 
above. This overdress is looped up on each side 
with bows of satin ribbon, and is puffed up in the 
same way. The front is fastened down with bows 
of satin ribbon. A large square collar at the neck, 
with under frills of white lace ; no other trimming to 
this dress. Pompadour stockings; high boots with 
buckles in front; Watteau hat. 

For a child of five years of age, a plaited skirt of 
plain material, and a tunic of the same, gathered up 
on each side into paniers; a sash around the waist, 
fastened at the back. Large flap hat of soft felt, 
with only a plain ribbon around the crown; the 
brim of the hat, however, is lined to match the dress, 

Many girls are wearing their hair cut en gargon, 
but this is becoming only when the hair is naturally 
wayy or curly; then it is charming, and as short- | 
cut hair keeps it in health and strength, it may be 
recommended. 

Children’s stockings are marvels of beauty ; they 
are shown in all colors, plain, striped, and plaided, 
and usually match the costume with which they are 
worn in color, 
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HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD, 


As very few, if any, are without guests at this 
holiday season, and if they themselves have none 
staying with them, have some friend who has, and 
to whom they desire to show some attention, to 
these hostesses at a loss to discover some new form 
of entertainment for their guests, we would say 
that they cannot do better than turn their attention 
to the production of a short series of well-arranged 
tableaux vivants. They are some trouble, to be 
sure, but what is not? They are very fashionable 
for Christmas parties, and we will give all the hints 
necessary to secure their success, and then describe 
the different subjects which were given by a lady 
whose party was talked of as one of the most 
brilliant of the season. The principal requisites for 
the representation of good tableaux vivants are: 
1. Well-chosen and popular subjects. 2. Effective 
and picturesque dresses. 3. Good grouping and 
poses. 4. Good light. The stage management is 
not much trouble; given a good background of 
light or dark drapery, all that is wanted is a strong 
frame 6 feet 4 inches high by 8 feet wide, or less, 
according to the size of the room. This can easily 
be made from some strips of deal wood, which can 
be covered with evergreens or draped. Some peo- 
ple prefer the tableaux shown through a gauze. If 
this #s the case, pink tarlatan should be nailed on 
the frame before its sides are draped. Then, the 
subjects decided upon, the chief point is the choice 
of the dresses. They can generally be easily made 
up out of some old material that one may have laid 
by, so that no great expense need be incurred un- 
der this head. First, Night and Morning. Two 
girls are required—a dark and fair one, if possible. 
The dark one with a black silk skirt and bodice, 
with arms bare, and hair hanging down, lies in a 
graceful, half-reclining posture, rather to the left of 
the frame, and when posed, a yard or two of black 
tarlatan, covered with silver.stars (which may be 
pinned on), is thrown loosely all over her with the 
exception of the face. Morning, in a simple white 
Greek dress, with hair down, and flowers in one 
hand, stands rather to the right of the frame, about 
a foot farther back than Night, and on her a very 
strong light is thrown, whilst Night is in the shadow. 
The Greek dress may sound formidable, but it is 
really extremely simple. A piece of white muslin 
is tightly pinned round the girl, over which a 
square of white muslin, coarse or fine, is put, which 
reaches from the neck to the feet. The square is 
made very full, say two yards wide back and front, 
and joined together with a straight seam from un- 
der each arm. It buttons along the shoulders at 
intervals of four or five inches, falling a little over 
the shoulder, but leaving the arms quite bare. A 
narrow gold or silver braid is then passed from the 
back of the neck, crossed over the bosom, and go- 
ing round the waist, is fastened at the back, This 
keeps the folds of the dress in order. A Greek 
dress such as this should be as limp as possible, and 
if kept tightly twisted up in a small coil, will hang 
all the better when worn. Another, the Origin of 
Art, was very effective. The story runs that a Greek 
girl, who was bidding her lover adieu, just before 





starting for a war, suddenly saw the shadow of his 
profile on a wall. Begging him to stand still a mo-~ 
ment, she traced his likeness with a stylus (any stick 
of wood will answer) on the wall. The same Greek 
dress may be worn by the girl, with the addition of 
a wreath of bay or ivy leavesaround her head. The 
gentleman, who must have a good profile, and should 
have a beardless face, is dressed also in Greek cos- 
tume, which is not very difficult to arrange. It 
consists simply of a large sheet draped from the 
left shoulder round and about him, ‘and fastened at 
one end on the right shoulder. The light must be 
very carefully managed for this tableau, so that 
the shadow on thebackground, which must be white 
or drab, shall be clearly and distinctly seen, and so 
that there-is no double shadow. If the girl is ina 
very strong light, the shadow will almost certainly 
fall in the right place. These two tableaux should 
not directly follow each other, as they are too simi- 
lar. Another popular one is the Knave of Hearts 
stealing the tarts which the queen has just made. A 
small wooden table, a pasteboard and rolling-pin, 
with a plate full of jam tarts, constitute the misun- 
scéne, ‘The knave wears black silk tights, and the 
rest of the dress is copied exactly from the knave 
of hearts on the playing cards. A very pretty dress 
for the queen consists of a pink silk skirt and a 
square-cut bodice; a black silk front let in, or put 
on down the front, studded with pink hearts, cut 
out of silk; long, wide hanging sleeves from the 
shoulder, of black silk, reaching nearly to the ground, 
also covered with hearts, and a high, pointed cap, 
with long pink tarlatan or gauze veil attached to the 
top. A charming tableau is called “ A Basket of 
Spring Flowers.” A large, deep wicker basket cov- 
ered with evergreens, with flowers prettily arranged 
here and there, is needed, and this should be slightly 
tilted forward. A few pretty children, with differ- 
ent colored dresses, are then put in, just so that their 
little heads and arms are seen above. Let them 
stand as they like, and smile or laugh as much as 
they please, they will cause general applause. A 
comical tableau is called “ Tearful Recollections,” 
A string of onions is in the background, and in the 
foreground are three figures, a servant girl at a table 
peeling an onion, her eyes red with weeping, and 
her face with a jealous expression turned slightly to 
her left, where a fellow maid-servant is coquetting 
with the butler. The costumes will not tax any one’s 
ingenuity, so there is no need to describe them. 
Others, if desired, can be taken from an engraving, 
but with music in the intervals between the tableaux, 
this series is about enough for a short evening's en- 
tertainment, and, if well arranged as to subjects and 
style of tableaux, will be a great success. But great 
care is necessary not to let the performers act in 
two successive tableaux if they have to change their 
dress in the interval, since a hurried change of toilet 
and a hurried rush into a pose does not conduce 
to the success of the efrect. Hoping that the above 
remarks may prove useful for the amusement of 
some holiday guests, and wishi 

very Merry Christmas, and af 
new friends will meet a ns 


of the coming year, we watYo 


farewell. = 








